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“Pinies’ “Paeonies’ “Peonies’ 


Here are three ways of spelling the name of this popular flower. Back home Grand- 


mother insists upon saying ‘‘Pinies.’’ ‘To-day some of the younger folk say ‘‘Paeonies’’ 


and others say ‘‘Peonies.”’ 








Herbaceous 


What We Say: 


Others may say what 


Peonies 


they wish as to how the That Peonies are as 


word should be spelled or fine and effective in their 


pronounced; we wish to way as rhododendrons or 
say that we are more in- 
terested in the right cul- 
tivation — the way we 
cultivate. 


roses, is now very generally 
recognized. They are har- 
dier and more easily culti- 
vated than either of their 

Take the flower on this 
page. It is our TRIUMPH 
de GRANDE. Blooms 


profusely in clusters of high 


rivals, and are being used 
in the same way for bold 
displays of color. 


Their flowers are very 
centered double flowers. 
é lasting. 
Colors range upwards in PI : 
white, sulphur and pink, ant in deep, rich 


with slight carmine edge well-prepared soil, covering 





at center. the buds but an inch or two. 














TRIUMPH de GRANDE 








The Painesville Nurseries 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 





“SPECIALISTS IN WHATEVER WE PROPAGATE” 























TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure HEALTHY, 
Our Customers WELL-GROWN TREES 
of these Vital PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : ( CAREFUL PACKING 
34 5-5 g-10 1-2 
Montmorency 1000 5000 3000 3000 
Early Richmond 1000 5000 3000 3000 
English Morello 500 500 1000 3000 
Dyehousp 500 500 500 500 
ALSO WRAGG, OLIVET, OSTHPIM, Etc. 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 


The Geneva Nursery 
600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 


62 YEARS 700 ACRES 


























TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen-—Horticulturists, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 











CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (#nglish and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, Strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 


CAMELLIAS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Retablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 











SPECIALTIES 


Mahaleb Stock 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


Box Elder 
Ash White Mulberry 
White Elm 


‘Russian Mulberry 


Honey Locust 


Black Locust Soft or Silver Maple 


Russian Olive 


Cherry 


One and Two Year 


The Winfield Nursery Co. 


WINFIELD, KANS. 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


. An international monthly Nursery Trade Journal, 

circulating throughout the United States and Canada 

and in foreign countries, covering every branch of 

the industry. A Business Journal for Business Men. 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. C. GOODWIN, E. J. SEAGER, 
Editor and Manager Treasurer 


Chief International Publication of the Kind 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





One year. In advance, - - - - $1.00 
To Foreign Countries, in advance, - - ec 7 4 


Single Coples, - 
Advertising rates will be sent upon application. Advertise- 
ments should reach this office by the 2oth of the month pre- 
vious to date of publication. 2 
Drafts on New York, or postal orders, instead of checks, 
are requested. ; / d 
Correspondence from all points and articles of all kinds, of 
interest to the Nursery Trade, and allied topics are solicited. 





Rochester, N. Y., Sept., 1908. 





AN APPRECIATION 


The editor of AMERICAN FRUITS, who 
announced nearly a year ago when he 
assumed editorial charge of this journal 
that he was from Missouri and wanted to 
be shown at all times, believes that he is 
betraying no confidences when he quotes 
extracts from a letter received from A. H. 
Lake, secretary of the Henry Lake Sons 
Company, of Black River Falls, Wis. In 
part Mr. Lake writes: 


Black River Falls, Wis., Aug. 15, 1908. 
Mr. H. C. Goodwin, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 11th, received. 
* The article by Mr. Dunbar in the Garden 
Magazine of October, 1906, “All the Barberries 
Worth Growing,” has enabled us to sell quite 
a quantity of Barberries. 

If you will look up the article referred to 
and read what he says about Thunberg Ber- 
berry, you will quickly see how we sell this 
shrub by reading this discription to a prospec- 
tive buyer and calling his attention to this ar- 
ticle written by one who has no interest in the 
selling of the shrubs. 

The canvassing nursery salesman needs well 
written articles descriptive of the goods, Horti- 
cultural papers should furnish these articles 
written by persons of authority so the sales- 
man could uSe them for reference and verifi+ 
cation. 

A publication which would take this mat- 
ter up and preserve these articles and then 
print them in pamphlet form would furnish 
one of the best adjuncts for aiding the sales- 
men. The writer has carried a plate book can- 
vassing day after day, often failing to get the 
order on account of inability to convince the 
buyer. 

We have our business well equipped with 
buildings and stock and our ability to push the 
business and advertise depends wholly now on 
moving the stock This seems to be the most 
difficult part of the nurseryman’s work. We 
educate our salesmen to use articles which we 
get in periodicals and catalogues together with 
good cuts illustrating these articles. The diffi- 
culty is to get the articles and cuts and enough 
of them. Often a magazine we take like * * 
* will not have an article or a cut of any value 
to us for a whole year and then the next num- 
ber have something which is very valuable. 

A cut of a fine home in * * * published 
several years ago showing Hydrangeas in hedge 
in front, enabled one of our salesmen to sell a 
large quantity of these shrubs and the sales 
continue now from those first planted. 

We are now selling quite a lot of Thunberg’s 
Berberry with the article written by Mr. Dun- 
bar, but wish we had a better write up and 
better cuts showing the shrub in full height 
and at quite a length, 

Yours truly, 
HENRY LAKE SONS CO., 
A. H. LAKE, Sec. 

P. S.—We get a copy of the * * * every 
month, and have a permanent order for a 
bound copy every six months, which is for- 
warded to us as soon as ready. 

The * * * and American Fruits are 
hastily looked over by us and thrown into the 
waste basket, as we rarely ever find anything 
of value enough in either one to _ preserve, 
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much less to have bound. Why not make your 
magazine worth enough to the nurserymen 
that they wi!l have them bound We saw the 
value of the * * * and have them bound 
beginning with the first issue. 

Well written articles descriptive of varieties, 
cuts, and improved methods of propagating will 
induce many nurserymen to preserve and value 
your magazine A. H, L. 

Before going farther we wish to thank 
Mr. Lake most heartily for his letter. Like 
the spankings that mother use to give us, 
it has done us all sorts of good and it is 
just what we have been looking for for a 
whole year. We are glad we ‘‘got’’ it, 
and it has landed in just abot the right 
spot to be effective. 

A few months ago we received a letter 
along similar lines from W. H. Wyman, of 
North Abington, Mass. Upon the receipt 
of Mr. Wyman’s letter the editor went to 
a Rochester nurseryman, a nurseryman 
who enjoys a world-wide reputation, and 
asked him what should be done. The nur- 
seryman replied: 

** Get John Dunbar, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Parks, Rochester, N. Y., to 
write you a series of articles. Mr. Dunbar 
is the best man | know of in the country 
and he is considered an authority. Any- 
thing that Mr. Dunbar writes is from ex- 
perience with the theory left out.’ 

We followed that advice. We went to 
Mr. Dunbar and asked him if he would 
write us a series of articles and how much 
he would charge us. A price was agreed 
upon and by way of introduction Mr. 
Dunbar gave us a paper on ‘‘ Hardy Coni- 
fers for Private Estates.’’ The paper was 
an exhaustive one and ran through two 
issues. The favorable comments received 
by us fully repaid us for our effort. In 
the June issue Mr. Dunbar had a paper 
on ‘‘ Shade Trees for Street Planting,”’’ 
written for us exclusively. A few weeks 
ago, or rather about the middle of July, 
we received a letter from Mr. Lake sug- 
gesting an illustrated article on a certain 
shrub. We took the letter to Mr. Dunbar 
and he agreed to write the article desired. 
Shortly after he was taken seriously ill 
and is now in the country in search of his 
health. When sufficiently recovered he 
will leave for Scotland, his native land, for 
a long rest. After his return he will again 
begin writing for Amerrcan Frurrs and 
will, we feel sure, write upon any sub- 
ject suggested by our readers. In the 
meantime we shall get someone to write an 
article on the subject desired by Mr. Lake. 

As to Mr. Lake’s suggestion that we pre- 
pare pamphlets on certain articles let us 
say that if any one will write us and tell 
how many copies of any article he desires 
in pamphlet form we will at once quote 
him figures and if satisfactory print them 
for him. 

Mr. Lake, we believe, shows a spirit 
of progressiveness that will mean much 
for the nursery business of the United 
States. Not only for those engaged in 
the propagation of ornamental stock but 
fruit stock as well. Mr. Lake appreciates 
the value of publicity. In order to gain 
a publicity that means anything the nur- 
serymen must make the public acquainted 
with his methods of business and what he 
has to sell. Trees, trees, trees, must be 
kept ever in the minds of those who may 
at sometime want to buy trees. Then 
there are ways to create a desire for buy- 
ing. As Mr. Lake says, well illustrated 
articles help more than most anything else. 
We are going to have those well illus- 
trated articles desired by Mr. Lake. 

The newspapers throughout the country 
are doing a great work for the nursery- 


men. Here is an item from a western 
paper: 

‘* Rev. William H. Mason, of Bethany, 
Iil., tells how he made $140 from a quarter 
acre strawberry patch, etc.”’ 

Here is another: 

‘** Orange growers of Redlands, Cal., are 
to receive $2,300,000 for the orange crop 
from this district this season.’’ 

Still another one: 

‘J. O. Shadbolt, of North Yakima, 
Wash., has been offered $75,000 for his 
37-acre bearing fruit orchard. He refuses 
to sell for this figure but will accept $100,- 
000.”’ 

When the city man who has been strug- 
gling along on barely enough to pay rent 
reads this he is going to sit up and take 
notice. It occurs to him that if he gets 
out in the country growing fruit he may 
not only make money but aiso get back his 
health. The investor with plenty of capi- 
tal at hand says to himself, “‘there is 
money in fruit,’’ and he invests in oreh- 
ards. The professional man who wishes to 
spend his declining years in peace and 
plenty, says ‘‘I guess I'll go out in the 
country, get a strawberry patch and en- 
joy life.’’ 

Overdrawn?! Not a bit of it. 

Just keep the idea of beauty for the 
home in the planting of ornamentals and 
the profits in growing fruit before the 
public and the demand will be created. 

If nurserymen, every time they get a 
letter or a bit of information showing the 
success of some customer in growing fruit 
trees or beautifying the home by the plant- 
ing of shrubs, will see that the news gets 
into his favorite newspaper, he will have 
“‘cast his bread upon the waters’’ and 
when the tide comes in, orders will come 
with it. 

On the point of describing stock so that 
sales can be made we take the liberty of 
quoting a few words from an address made 
by W. C. Barry before the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Nurserymen: 

‘* Nurserymen may be proud of their 
work. Words cannot describe the beauty 
and color of flowers—these things that you 
are putting into the hands of the people 
can do no harm; nothing but good. I ean- 
not lose this opporutnity to say something 
for our business which the majority of 
people do not understand. We are not in 
business alone for the money and our re- 
sults are not expressed in dollars. Who 
can estimate the value of our work, when 
they behold the thousands and thousands 
of trees throughout the world? Describe 
your products as accurately as you can. 
You cannot be entirely truthful, because 
the man has never lived who ean describe 
the rose as it should be deseribed: nor 
honestly tell the merits of a perfect fruit. 
The greatest difficulty in our business is 
presenting our goods. It is a business 
that requires men of exceptional education 
and ability. It is a grand work. You ean 
not qualify yourself too well to deseribe 
these things of which I have spoken. The 
more we plant the larger will be the re- 
turns.”’ 

In conclusion, let us again assure Mr. 
Lake that we shall get the articles to aid 
in the moving of stock and, furthermore, 
let us say that we will greatly appreciate 
more letters similar to the one Mr. Lake 
has written. It isn’t praise we want—al- 
though a little now and then makes us feel 
as though our work is appreciated—it is 
criticism. Criticism makes us get out and 
seratech gravel. 

We invite criticism. 
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2 Year SIMPSON CHERRY TREES 1 Year 


Is what we offer to the trade in 
car-load lots. Here we are able to 
hold the foliage on our Cherry trees 
till digging time, which enables them 
to store up ‘great vitality—therefore, 
they transplant better than trees from 
which the leaves have dropped early. 


SEE THE POINT! 


. 


We have a large number of 
Montmorency and other leading sorts. 


Also some 
Peach, Plum and Pear 


Come and see our trees or ask 
for sample and be convinced of their 
extra quality. 


H. M. Simpson & Sons 


VINCENNES, IND. 


1 Year THE BEST EVER 2 Year 


SIMPSON CHERRY TREES 
SHHaL AYAHHD NOSdWIS 





200 Acres 
in Plants 


W. W. THOMAS 








The Strawberry Plant Man 





ANNA, ILLINOIS | Asparagus and Rhubarb Roots 














Y business is not of a mushroom growth. 
I It has been built on a* foundation of 
years of experience, study and thought. That 
is why the leading nurserymen turn to me when 
they want orders filled. Most of these send me 
their shipping instructions and tags and I ship 
direct to their customers. As this seems to be 
the best way for mnurserymen to have their 
strawberry plant orders handled I am ‘preparing 
to greatly improve my facilities for this work 
and to make it one of the main features of my 
business. The additional charge made for hand- 
ling orders in this manner is very small, just 
enough to pay the additional expense of billing 
out small orders. I also ship plants direct to 
nurserymen who wish to bill out their own orders. 


WRITE ME FOR PRICES 























Spring Hill Nurseries 


Formerly located at Tadmor, O., but now at 


Tippecanoe City, Miami County, Ohio 





A full line of Nursery Stock, 
especially Peach, Kieffer Pear, 
Japan Plum, Black Locust Seed- 
ling, Silver Maple Seedling, 
Ornamental and Shade _ Trees, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials and 


Transplanting Stock. 








All Supplies Needed by Dealers 
See us for CATALPA SPECIOSA for the Year 1909 


Correspondence and Personal 


Inspection Solicited 


Peter Bohlender & Son 





ESTABLISHED 1845 


Bryant’s Nurseries 
Princeton, IIl. 


We still have a heavy surplus of forest seedlings in Amer- 
ican White Elm, Black Walnut and Soft Maple. We can 


please you as to quality and price. 


oa 
Peonies 
Over 50,000 strong roots to offer for Fall 1908. You can 
save money by getting our special list now ready Our 


Peonies are considered among the finest in the State. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


A Heavy Stock of 
Altheas, Siberian Dogwood, 
Barberry Thunbergii, Persian Lilac, 
Spirea Van Houttii, 
Snowball, etc. 


Purple Lilac, Syringas, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arthur Bryant & Son 


PRINCETON, ILL. 
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PLANTING OF FRUIT 
TREES BY CHILDREN 


How Pupils of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Schools Were Made Happy by 
Nurserymen. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND TREES 





This Number Were Distributed by 
The “Fruit Grower’’ Through the 
Kindness of The Huntsville Nur- 
series and Stark Brothers Nur- 
sery and Orchards Co. 


The most extensive celebration of Arbor 
Day ever held oceurred among the school 
children of St. Joseph, Mo., the last week 
in April. Almost 13,000 bundles of trees 
were planted by the children, each bundle 
containing from six to eighteen trees and 
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city in the country. Three large carloads 
of stock came from Stark Bros. and one 
from Mr. Heikes. The stock from Stark 
Bros. was all tied in neat bundles, and it 
Was necessary only to distribute it, but we 
bundled the stock from Mr. Heikes after 
it arrived here. 

Before the cars arrived the superintend- 
ent of St. Joseph’s schools had given us a 
list of the various school buildings, with 
the number of pupils attending each; ar- 
rangements had been made with two of 
the largest transfer companies in the city 
to furnish all the wagons at their com- 
mand, and we were ready for the work. 
A meeting of the principals of the various 
schools was held, and they were acquaint- 
ed with the plan, and they in turn in- 
formed the teachers of their respective 
schools. These teachers explained the of- 
fer to the children, and urged them to pre- 
pare places for the trees. When the trees 
were received, therefore, everything was 
in readiness to receive them. 

In spite of all this preparation, the de- 
livery of the trees was a big undertaking. 
About sixty large drayloads, such as are 
shown in one of the illustrations, were re- 
quired to reach all the schools. The illus- 
tration shows six wagons just ready to 
start for South St. Joseph. Four such 
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A Group of High School Students with Their Trees. 


some of them contained twenty-five black- 
berry plants. All told, more than 200,000 
trees and plants were distributed, and all 
without any charge to the children. 

The distribution of the trees was by The 
Fruit Grower, and was made possible by 
the generosity of Stark Bros. Nurseries & 
Orchards Company and the Huntsville 
Wholesale Nurseries, Huitsville, Ala. 

When the plan was first conceived the 
intention was to give each child in the 
public schools a peach tree, for peaches 
do well in St. Joseph, and frequently bear 
when the fruit buds have been killed out 
in the country. The firm of Stark Bros. 
very generously offered to donate peach 
trees for this purpose, but when the time 
for shipment arrived they suggested that 
if The Fruit-Grower would look after the 
distribution of the trees they would pre- 
pare a neat bundle of stock for each child 
and teacher in the schools. We promptly 
accepted the offer, and arranged to dis- 
tribute the stock. 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. 
W. F. Heikes, manager of the Huntsville 
Wholesale Nurseries, learned of the plan, 
and offered to send a earload of cherry, 
plum and peach trees which were sorted 
in St. Louis, and this offer, too, was 
promptly accepted. 

It is likely that this was the largest re- 
tail delivery of trees ever made in any 


loads were required to supply the pupils 
of the High Sehool alone. More than 
thirty public schools were supplied, and 
as the distribution proceeded the various 
parochial schools were included, so that 
every school child in the city was provided 
with a bundle of trees. 


The bundles as a rule ineluded four to 
six peach trees, one cherry, one pear, two 
apple, one crab, one plum, one grape vine 
and one rose bush. And the first carload 
contained in addition twenty-five black- 
berry plants for each bundle. 

The accompanying illustrations will give 
one an idea of the immensity of the under- 
taking. The photographer was unable to 
eatch all the children at any building, for 
the number varied from forty at some of 
the schools for colored children to almost 
900 at the High School, but these pictures 
will give one an idea of the appearance of 
the grounds at time of delivery. 


The stock arrived in perfect condition, 
and was covered with tarpaulins while on 
the way to the buildings. Inasmuch as the 
children attending the various schools live 
near the buildings, there is no reason why 
all trees which were given proper care 
should not grow—and every teacher in the 
city was supplied with information as to 
the proper care of the trees, and this was 
imparted to the children, so that every one 
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should have known how to plant the vari 
ous trees received. 

Not all the trees distributed will grow, 
of course, but as large a percentage will 
srow as would have been the case if the 
trees had been sold in the usual way. 
Enough will grow, at any rate, to make 
St. Joseph strictly a horticultural city, and 
at this time there are more than 13,000 
young horticulturalists carefully looking 
after their newly planted trees, and these 
same enthusiastic planters are most grate- 
ful to those who made the distribution 


possible. —/7ruit Grower. 


Hardy Plants for Northern Michigan. 


The only plants which may be depended 
upon not to die during the severe winters 
of Northern Michigan, where the ther- 
mometer often reaches 40 degrees below 
zero, are those which are known to be of 
the first degree of hardiness. The follow- 
ing is a list of a number of such plants 
which have been culled from the lists of 
hardy trees and shrubs reported by the 
Central Experimental Farm of Ottawa, 
and ineludes kinds that are known to be 
hardy in that section, and which would 
undoubtedly thrive in Northern Michigan : 

Shrubs—Alder, speckled; Arrowwood, 





Almost 900 Bundles, Four Large Dray Loads Were Distributed Here, 


tooth-leaved; Barberry, common, Thun- 
berg’s; Buffalo berry; Button bush; Cran- 
berry, high bush; Currant, flowering; 
Dogwoods, alternate-leaved, red-branched, 
red osier, Siberian; Elder, American; 
Hackberry; Hardhack; Haw, black; 
Honeysuckles, fly, searlet trumpet, Tar- 
tarian; Hydrangea, panicled; Juneberry, 
dwarf; Lilacs, common, Persian; Meadow- 
sweet; Mock orange; Ninebark; Privet, 
Amoor; Rosa _ blanda, lucida, 
Smoke tree; Smooth Sumach; Spiraeas, 
birech-leaved, hypericifolia, three-lobed, 
Thunberg’s, Van Houtte’s; Thorn, cock- 
spur, dotted, scarlet. 

Trees—Arborvitae, common; Ash, dwarf 
American, mountain, white; Basswood, 
American; Beech, American; Birches, 
European white, paper; Chestnut, horse; 
Elms, American, English; Firs, balsam, 
Nordmann’s; Hickory, shagbark; Horn- 
beam or blue beech; Larch, European; 
Locust, honey ; Maples, Norway, red, 
white; Oaks, red, white; Pea-tree, Siber- 
ian; Pine, white; Plums, common (P. 
Americana), wild Canada (P. nigra) ; pop- 
lars, black, white or silver; Spruces, black, 
blue, Douglas, Norway, white; Willows, 
osier, shining: Yellow-wood. 

Climbers—Bittersweet ; Fox grape; Vir- 
ginia creeper; Virgin’s bower; River 
grape.—S. W. Fletcher, in ‘Garden Maga- 
zine. 


rugosa ; 
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A Few 


Chase-Alabama Specials 





SPIREA VAN HOUTTE 


All sizes ranging from 3 to 4 feet heavily 


branched down to transplanting stock. 


IBOTA PRIVET 


The New England sort (seedlings from 


Regelianum) in all sizes. 


ALTHEAS 


Named varieties in assortment, probably 
the best collection in America. All grades, 
3 to 4 feet heavy and down to transplanting 


stock. 
General Trade List now on the 
press, be sure you get it. 


Chase Nursery Company 
HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 














EVERGREENS 


August and September Planting 








American ° from 2 to 6 feet 
a Arbor Vitae “" > 25“ 


Austrian a from 2 to 4 feet 
Scotch and Pine “ 2to 4 | 
White 2 to 6 
Hemlock from 2 to 8 feet 
Norway “ 2to6 “ 
Colorado Blue Spruce “ 2 to 6 
Engleman’s ~ gtoS 

= 2 to 6 


Weeping Norway 


RETINOSPORAS 


Seven Varieties, from 1™% to 4 feet 








HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS CO. 


Maple Avenue Nurseries 


West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia office, 222-3-4-5 Stephen Girard Building 

















Cherry 


Fine, well grown. Well rooted. 


2 year assorted. 





Kieffer, Clapps Favorite and Garber 
Pear — Standard 





900 Choice Bungii Catalpa 


Budded, 7 to 9 feet. 
1 year heads. 1% to 13% inch stems. 





Apple and Pear Seedlings 





Home Grown Mahaleb 





Forest Seedlings and well grown shades of Honey Locust, 
Black Locust, Soft Maple, Elm, Box Elder, 
Ash, Speciosia Catalpa, etc. 





The above in fine well-graded stocks we offer you for the 
Fall, 1908 shipping season. Your trade solicited and appreciated. 





THE WINFIELD NURSERY CO. 
Winfield, Kans. 














Nursery Stock 


E have to offer to the trade this 





season a complete line of gen- 
eral Nursery Stock which includes 
all leading commercial sorts of apple, 
peach, pear (standard & dwarf), 
apricot, plum and cherry. Also 
small fruits, grapes, ornamentals, etc. 
«. Our plantings of apple and peach 
are especially heavy, sizes running 
mostly to the larger grades. 
@ Your correspondence is solicited. 
Send us your list of wants for quota- 
tions. 
@ Our list to the trade will be ready 
about September 10th. Write for it. 


STARK BROS NURatakDs C 


LOUISIANA, MO. 
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THE SALEM CHERRY FAIR 


By F. W. POWER 

















This is not a region of small doings. In 
fact, every undertaking of the West savors 
of grandeur and greatness. In the early 
days it was largely a matter of sentiment. 
Now it is being made practical in our 
everyday affairs. It must be admitted 
that the great West has set the pace for 
many of the important events in our his- 
tory. It is a country of large areas and 
large ideas. In matters agricultural and 
horticultural it also does things on a lofty 
scale, but what is most significant, it does 
things. 

One of the strongest illustrations of this 
is the effort of Salem, Oregon’s eapital 
city, to hold a great fair with but one kind 
of fruit as the chief attraction. This is the 
Oregon Cherry Fair, and its third annual 
exhibition has just closed as a most as- 
tounding success. The show was given in 
an attractive canvas pavilion on the lawns 
of the Court House, which occupies a block 
in the heart of the city. This made it 
light and elean as well as airy. The thor- 
ough ventilation made it possible to keep 
the fruit and flowers in a perfectly fresh 
state during the three days of the Fair. 
This pavilion was nearly forty feet wide 
and about two hundred feet long, was dee- 
orated with wagonloads of the magnificent 
Shasta daisies and trimmed with boughs of 
vew, that wonderful evergreen which is so 
plentiful in the mountains of Oregon. In 
this pavilion were exhibits of over twenty 
kinds of cherries, which included the five 
standard commercial varieties. Four of 
these varieties were originated within fifty 
miles of Salem, which fact alone shows the 
wonderful fitness of holding a cherry fair 
at that point. 

Nearly two hundred entries were made 
by the fruit growers and over six hundred 
individual packages constituted the dis- 
play. Over $1,000 in prizes was distrib- 
uted, besides the many magnificent silver 
cups as trophies. The grand prize was a 
$150 silver cup given for the best county 
exhibit. It was donated by Marion ecoun- 
tv, the home of the Fair, which declined 
to compete with the neighboring counties. 
An adjoining neighbor, however, won this 
magnificent prize and the greatest en- 
thusiasm and good-will prevailed among 
all competitors. It is probably a faet that 
the one point which turned the tide in 
favor of Yamhill county was the superior 
quality of pack. It was virtually a pre- 
mium on skill in packing, as there seems 
to be no doubt but several of the Wil- 
lamette Valley counties can raise equally 
good fruit. 

All these prizes virtually became pre- 
miums on skillful manipulation of the 
cherries. The Creator has made, it possi- 
ble to raise the best cherries in the world 
in that particular region, but it remains 
for men to exploit this gift of nature. 

Oregon has proved her skill in packing 
and marketing apples, as against that of 
any other section of the world. This has 
given her fabulous prices and wide repu- 
tation as a leader in apple culture. The 
same skill is also being developed in the 
packing and handling of its incomparable 
fruits, such as cherries, prunes, pears, 
peaches and berries of all kinds. 

This Cherry Fair continued three days 
and new features and lively programmes 
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Photograph Taken at Cherry Fair—Interior of Pavilion 


were provided for each. Five counties 
competed for the grand prize and there 
were other exhibits from the entire val- 
lev. Here several hundred producers and 
their families, as well as thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the coast mingled 
together in happy competition for the 
honor of producing the most acceptable 
specimens of fruits and flowers. Speeches 
were made, songs were sung, and history 
formed, which will make a lasting impres- 
sion. 

Aside from the twenty varieties of fresh 
cherries, there were fifteen kinds of ber- 
ries, many peaches, dried cherries and 
dried Logan berries, besides fresh apples 
of 1907 and 1908 erops. 

The last day of the Fair was, by court- 
esy, called Portland day, when scores of 
leading citizens of the metropolis were 
present at a reception tendered by the 
local committees. A magnificent lunch was 
spread by the Women’s Club of the city 
among the native trees of the State House 
lawns. It was, in a sense, a Good Roads 
day, as many of the visitors came in their 
auto ears for distances of nearly a hun- 
dred miles. After the luncheon, which 
was accentuated with after dinner talks, 
repartee and song, all the visitors were 
invited to take an auto ride over ten miles 
of rock-paved road out into the cherry 
and prunes district. In their enthusiasm 
the participants took down fences and 
drove their autos to the pinnacle of a high 
hill, from which point was presented one 
of the most magnificent panoramas in the 
world. Here were visible at close range 
round about Salem 20,000 acres of fruit 
farms with the vallevs, towns, rivers and 
the rolling prairies of seven counties sur- 
rounding. To the east lay the Cascade 
Mountains with five magnificent snow 
peaks covering an area of one hundred and 
fifty miles in full view. On the west lay 
the eoast range or southern spur of the 
Olympies with its beautiful studding of 
peaks and vast forest resources. After 
reveling in the magnificent beauty of the 
scenery to its heart’s content the entire 
party adjourned to a large cherry orchard 
near by where they picked and ate fruit 
and realized the wonderful possibilities of 
the cherry industry. 

Thus ended an annual event which is 
destined to make great the cherry indus- 


try, and it is needless to say that the grow- 
ers net handsome profits from their cherry 
orchards, when it is stated that many of 
the ten-inch boxes were packed with fruit 
requiring only eight individual cherries 
to fill the row, or sixty-four to fill the ten- 
inch square, the reader can easily appre- 
ciate the size attained by this most luscious 
fruit in the highly favored climate of the 
Willamette Valley. As evidence of their 
prolifie growth it might be mentioned that 
one four-inch twig was exhibited contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty fully matured 
cherries of good marketable size. 

Verily, the Salem Cherry Fair was an 
event of great ideas and an exhibition of 
great cherries. Next year an attempt by 
each of the counties and individual ex- 
hibitors will be made to not only equal this 
fair, but excel it in as many ways as pos- 
sible, and thus the West does its share 
towards establishing the greatness of our 
entire country by exemplifying its own. 








EASONABLE ARTICLES 
Peonies—One of our Specialties. 
Evergreens — In large variety. 


Ornamental Trees — Large 
and Small. 


Shrubs—None better. 
An Excellent Assortment of Each 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 


SARCOXIE, MO. 
Established 1875 Write for Trade List 





The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 


I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Cherry and Peach. I 
make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 

J. C. HALE, Prop. 





Kansas City Nurseries 


GEO. H. JOHNSTON, Prop. 
Successor to Blair & Kaufman 
233-234 Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 
Offer for Fall, 1908—Large stock of Carolina Poplars, all 


sizes; Kieffer Pears; Catalpa Seedlings; Concord Grapes, 
and a full line of Ornamental Shrubs, Ponies, etc, 
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Bridgeport 
Nurseries 








Can furnish you with 
all kinds of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Stock 


For Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


Included in above are 100,000 Cherry, 2 year old. 


Correspondence and Inspection Invited 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


We Still Have to Offer 








Cherry, I yr. 


5g and up. 
Peach, I yr. 


3 and up, 5s to 4% and '5 to 5%. 


Norway Spruce 


Transplanted, from Io to 24 in. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


STOCK IS RIGHT AND PRICES RIGHT 


Davenport Nursery Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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34th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


For Fall of 1908 


We offer a complete line of Nursery 
Stock consisting of 


Apple Ornamental Trees 

Pear, Standard Shrubs 

Pear, Dwarf Vines 

Plum on Plum Reses 

Plum on Peach Evergreens 

Cherry California Privet 

Peach Weeping Trees 

Currant Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 

Raspberry Black Locust Seedlings 

Blackberry Catalpa Speciosa CHOICE 


Seed Crop 1908 





We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing and anxious to make quotations, 
take your order and set it aside for ship- 
ment as you may direct. 


Dealers complete list of wants a specialty 
Packing and other facilities unexcelled 


J.K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 














The Monroe Nursery 


I. E. Ilgentritz’ Sons Co. 


MONROE, MICH. 





NURSERY 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plam, herry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 


COMPASS 
CHERRY-PLUM 


for the northern trade. 


Sixty Years 
in the We offer to the trade for 
Business Fall 1908 shipment a few 
f _ thousand trees of this Hybrid 
Offer a , fruit. First-class trees on 
wees native plum stocks, smooth, in 
Line of 


two grades, 11-16 inch up and 


5-8 to 11-16. A great seller 





STOCK 


Plum---northern varieties 


Also, a large stock of Americana 





Write for Our Prices 





LAKE CITY, MINN. 











The Jewell Nursery Co. 











When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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THE NURSERYMEN AND 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


How They Can Best Assist in 
the Movement for Better 
Conditions. 


VIEWS OF J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Below is the Stenographic Report 
of an Address on This Subject 
Made Before the Milwaukee Con- 
vention of the American Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen in June. 





J. Horace McFarland: I am to speak to 
you this morning as to how the nurseryman 
can best assist in the civic improvement 
movement. | should say that he could 
best assist in the civic improvement move- 
ment by assisting in it—if you want it mighty 
short. But first, Why should he assist in the 
civic improvement movement? 

I should say for one reason, because a good 
nurseryman ought to be a good citizen, and a 
citizen who is not trying to make his own 
community a better place to live in is not a 
good citizen, 

Then I should say the nurseryman should be 
interested in civic improvement because it is 
extremely good business for the nurseryman 
to be in Indeed, I will put it as plainly and 
baldly as I can, that the nurseryman who is 
not trying to make the place in which he lives 
a better place to live in by suggesting improve- 
ments, which means planting, has both eyes 
shut, both ears shut, and his nose sealed up: 
he does not have anything left but his mouth 
to eat with. Therefore, there is every reason 
why the nurseryman should be tremendously 
and vitally interested in civic improvement. If 
you grant that, how can he best help? Well, 
let me say, to begin with, by beginning at home. 

I was speaking last night in the City of Grand 
Rapids, which is starting out in that crusade 
against ugliness in which I am deeply inter- 
ested—except so far as personal ugliness is con- 
earned; I do net have any power over that—— 
and I had to tell the people that the beginning 
of that crusade was at home. The man who 
sits still and talks about what his neighbor 
ought to do is not a good crusader, he is not 
good for much of anything; but when he makes 
his own premises just as good as he can make 
them, so that he sets a good example, then he 
is in a position to preach to someone else. 

Now, how can he improve his own home 
premises so as at the same time to advance this 
interesting proposition of civic improvement? 
Well, he must make his premises sightly by 
planting. He has the stuff to plant, or he ought 
to have it, and if he does not have it he knows 
how to get it, and he should plant it with such 
excellent taste and with such excellent varieties 
that it will serve as a strong incentive to others 
to do likewise. Not only should this be the 
case about the place in which he dwells, but it 
should most notably be the case about the place 
and the premises in which he does his business. 
It seems like foolishness to suggest to a body of 
nurserymen that their premises ought to be 
the best evidence that they believe in planting 
things, and yet I can suggest that because I 
have seen some nurseries which would seem to 
indicate that the nurseryman was absolutely 
afraid to take his own medicine. 

I can tell you of one place, however, in which 
a nurseryman has joined his nursery to a park, 
and you cannot tell where the park leaves off 
and the nursery begins. I refer to Mr, Harper's 
nursery, near Philadelphia. It is a park nur- 
sery and a nursery park and it is also a very 
good and progressive nursery, but Mr. Harper 
has been taking this kind of medicine for a 
Sreat many years. He did it because he likes 
good things and believes in beauty, and he sells 
beauty and sells his trees and plants and shrubs 
at a higher price because he shows why and 
how they exist. 

Take a Colorado blue spruce. Three or 
four of those curious things in a row do 
not mean very much but one of. them in a 
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critical place in the lawn is mighty suggestive 
to us of its use, a great deal more suggestive in 
retail than in other places. Bring in some of 
the American native things that are beautiful 
and excellent and but little attended to by most 
nurserymen, and plant them in such shape as 
to give you a beautiful corner of shrubbery— 
not a hit or miss row. That will suggest things 
to your customers and you will be civically 
improving and financially improving at one and 
the same time, 

The next thing you have to do, after you 
have improved your premises and your home is 
to see that the street on which you do business 
is about right. Now, the nurseryman has a lot 
to do with that. The nurseryman is guilty of 
an awful lot of sin in regard to the street trees. 
It is due to the nurseryman that this country 
is suffering from a pest of Carolina poplars and 
soft maples. To be sure, they grow quickly, 
they can be transplanted safely and after a 
while they die and you can sell some more 
trees. But it is not good citizenship to allow 
these trees to be planted. It does not do any- 
thing but encourage the tree butcher, The nur- 
seryman, if he is really anxious to get some- 
where in making his community a better place 
to go to, a better place to stay in, can help 
mightily by making the street near his place a 
model street, planting trees, not ten feet apart, 
nor twenty feet apart, but far enough to give 
them a chance; by planting good trees and trees 
that are of value; good old American elm and 
the pin oak and European sycamore and other 
trees that are permanent and satisfactory. The 
nurseryman can do this best if he informs him- 
self as to what are good trees and why they are 
good; if he comes to understand that the plant- 
ing of the hard maple and Norway maple, for 
instance, on a narrow street is an unwarrant- 
able interference with the business of the town, 
because he is putting in a tree which must, if 
it is to exercise its natural bent, spread out and 
interfere with the traffic space. He should un- 
derstand that on a business street he must 
plant a tree which will go up and out of the 
road, like the elm and a few other trees. Make 
it a clear-cut improvement, so that the people 
will see it and will say, ““We will have a street 
like this,” and they will plant trees, and there 
is the practical side to it. 

What is the effect of taking care of the 
streets? All over this country there is spread- 
ing this wave—not of civic revival, because 
there never was anything to revive from, but of 
civic awakening. People are informing them- 
selves. We travel and we notice; we see what 
other communities have done; we are sorry 
that we have been so long asleep; we are tired 
of dirt roads when we can have macadam or 
asphalt roads. We are tired of poor trees and 
filthy corners; a great many of us are heartily 
tired of the all-pervading bill-boards, and when 
we get that desire for better things there comes 
what the newspapers call a “ civic revival,” as 
if there ever had been anything to revive from. 
We have never been converted and therefore 
huve never fallen from grace. We have never 
backslidden because we have never frontslidden. 
That is is profitable to the nurseryman to 
foster real improvement I need not urge upon 
you, except that I want to keep urging all the 
time that civic improvement is profitable to all, 
but especially profitable to the man who has the 
stuff to sell that is absolutely necessary in mak- 
ing that improvement. 

There are a good many other ways, however, 
in which you can make your town a better place 
to live in and thus push on this work of civic 
improvement. Consider: can the men who 
are working in your packing sheds and who 
have a’ chance half-day off when tree packing 
ix not pushing, can they find a place belonging 
to the community where they can play ball 
without molestation? Do your girls have a 
chance at the tennis court? Do the small fry 
have a chance to go swimming in municipally- 
«cwned places? Does the average citizen of 
your community have an opportunity for whole- 
some recreation, which is at the very bottom of 
rood citizenship? If they have not, then you 
have a lot of work to do in your own town. 
You want to get those towns in such shape that 
the sort of recreation which the well-to-do man 
can get from his country club at the cost of 
$22 a year, such as I pay in Harrisburg, you can 
get as part of the provision made by some mod- 
ern park system at the same cost we get it in 
Harrisburg. 36 cents per year. In doing that 
vou will be helping your own town tremendous- 
ly. 

Last Sunday I was in Chicago—at which we 
are in the habit of poking a great deal of fun— 
and I saw how Chicago was trving to handle 
her two or three million population proposi- 
tion. I was out in the stockyards neighborhood. 
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I traveled through streets which were too bad 
to describe in this presence, and then I traveled 
into a “neighborhood center” right along there 
and * saw 500 eager Loys in bathing suits go- 
ing to a pool, and I saw a lot of Lithuanian 
women swinging; I saw children playing in 
sandboxes in the utmost happiness, with their 
mothers watching; saw little girls playing on 
the grass; countless ball games, still more 
countless tennis games; and I ate the best plate 
of ice cream I had in a long time—municipal 
ice cream furnished by the City of Chicago, 
and it cost me only five cents. Next day I had 
ice cream that was not nearly so good at the 
West Hotel in Minneapolis and it cost me 15 
cents, Chicago is answering this question. 
Chicago is doing things to make Chicago not 
only a better place to live in, but a fit place to 
live in at all. Now, if your home towns, I do 
not care how small they are, have not some 
provision for wholesome sport, then you have 
got a good long job ahead of you before you 
can say “I have done my share and I have no- 
thing more to report in the matter of civic 
progress.” 

Aside from this matter of breathing spaces, 
the very first thing necessary is to have green 
grass along the streets. Restrict the traffic 
space so there is just enough room and not too 
much for wagons and cars; instead of extra 
road space have extra grass space. Let us say, 
you have streets 100 feet wide, or 80 feet wide, 
and the idea seems to be to pave as much as 
possible, so as to have as much hot asphalt or 
hot brick as possible; but when you get next to 
a steady, hard-working landscapist and he 
shows you that you only need 30 feet for traffic, 
and the remainder can be devoted to grass plats 
and trees, then you are going to make a pretty 
fairly satisfactory heaven for nurserymen, 

If you are crowded in the town, see that the 
buildings in the town are sightly buildings and 
well surrounded. The very place in which civic 
pride should manifest itself is around the civic 
center, the court house, the city hall, the pub- 
lic library, a hospital, anything that is public 
or semi-public that can be made pleasant and 
sightly. Now, all of us know county towns that 
are something that one likes to get out of. 
Places where the court house is surrounded by 
hitching racks, and there is not a single spear 
of green grass growing; miserable old excuses 
for trees, and all sorts of abominable conditions 
in our town “front yard.” Gentlemen, there is 
only one way to clean up, and that is, to clean 
up. There is only one way to be proud of your 
town, and that is to make it worth being proud 
of. If any of you were to invite me to visit 
your house, I would not be taken around to 
the back yard and through the cellar. My 
friend, Van Lindley, for instance, took me to 
his home through a mighty nice avenue of trees 
and it was altogether good and sightly; he did 
not take me in by way of the back yard and 
stables; but that is the way I get into all your 
towns. There is no other way, unless you go 
underground or come by way of an airship. 
I came into Milwaukee; while there is the lake 
shore on one side, yet one is conducted immedi- 
ately among the billboard signs. I went into 
Grand Rapids through a combination of cellar 
and back yard, and was dumped in the most un- 
pleasant part of the town. And that is the way 
that strangers must come to your towns, and it 
is not much better in the country. So there is a 
lot to be done in your towns and communities 
on this work of civic improvement. 

Does it pay? Yes, it does. Last November 
the Pennsylvania railroad engineer of main- 
tenance of way read a paper at Providence 
to the American Civic Association, giving 
some account of why the Pennsylvania road 
spends a great many thousand dollars each 
year to improve station grounds; not because 
they like things nice only, even if they do like 
them and it is popular, but because it pays 
them; it advertises, it attracts business, it sat- 
isfies their employees, and they get their money 
out of it that way. 

I could give you proof after proof, if I had 
the time, that in doing these things to make 
places satisfactory and pleasant, we increase 
values. Just a little insignificant fact—I am 
most painfully aware of this increase in values. 
I was, as a Harrisburg park commissioner, in- 
strumental in taking land that the owner want- 
ed to sell at $1,000 an acre. Recently I con- 
cluded I would like to have a little slice of that 
myself, and he only asked me $125,000 an acre 
and said he did not care to sell at that. Four 
years has made that difference in values! New 
York city in 1854 went to the expenditure of 
$51,130,000 for 800 acres for Central Park, and 
economizers had different kinds of fits tout it; 


(Continued on page 18) 
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NEWS NOTES FOR NURSERYMEN 











Rochester, Minn., is to have a new park, 
Burlington, la., is to have a new park. 
Philadelphia, Pa., is to have a new park. 


is to have a new park. 


Newango, Mich., 


Joplin, Mo., is to enlarge its park system. 





St. Joseph, Mo., is planning to have a new 
park. 

A state park may be established in Dorr 
County, Wis. 


park is to be added to the system in 
Md. 


A new 
Baltimore, 

The Twigg Company, of Keyser, W. Va., has 
been incorporated. 

Sacramento, Cal., is making efforts to secure 
a site for a new park. 


A tract of land at Waterloo, Ia., is being laid 


out for a new cemetery. 





It is reported that a municipal nursery is to 
be started at Los Angeles, Cal. 
it is reported, is about to pur- 


parks, 


Portland, Ore., 
chase land for two new 

Charles A, Chambers, nurseryman, is park 
commissioner at Fresno, Calif. 

Milwaukee, Wis., may add a new park to its 
already extensive park system. 


St. Louis, Mo., has appropriated $100,000 for 
the improvement of new parks, 

La Crosse, Minn., it is reported, will donate 
$100,000 to perfect a park system, 

Reports from Lansing, Mich., state that peach 
yellows is spreading in that section. 

Henry H. Rogers has given a tract of land 
to Fairhaven, Mass., for park purposes. 


The Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello, Fla., are 
sending out their price list for 1908-09. 


The city of Pekin, Ill., has appropriated $12,- 
000 for a new park and park improvements, 


Reports at hand indicate that the fruit crop 
in the state of Illinois is a failure this year. 


The town council, of Covington, La., has pur- 
chased a twelve-acre track for park purposes, 


M. G. Coan, of Rockford, Ill, has purchased 


land at Hiawatha, Kans., and will plant it to 
fruit. 
Seven new nurseries have applied to the 


state inspector of Texas for inspection and cer- 
tificates. 


H. W. Tuttrup has offered the city of Marsh- 
field, Wis., a valuable tract of land for park 


purposes, 


William Goos has purchased a tract of land 
at Davenport, Ia., with the intention of starting 
a nursery. 


Teas Company of Centerville, Ind., 
its trade lists on Peonies and 


The E. Y. 
is sending out 
Hydrangeas. 


John C. W. Greening, a pioneer nurseryman, 
died at Hillsdale, Mich., on July 21, at the age 
of 85 years. 


Warren H. Manning, a landscape architect, 
of Boston, Mass., is surveying a site for a park 
at Merrill, Wis. 
Kellogg Floral & Plant Company 
The office will be at 





The G. M. 
has been incorporated, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo, 


The Harrison Nursery Company, of York, 
Neb., is sending out a descriptive list of peonies, 
phloxes, irises, etc. 

very heavy shipments of 


It is reported that 


seedless grapes will be made from Vancouver, 
Lb. C., this season. 

S. W. Wherry is president of the newly in- 
corporated Ogden Heights Fruit Company, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The apple orchard of David J, Wilson, at 


Hartford, Md., planted in 1825, is bearing a 
large crop this season. 

William D. Denney is one of the directors of 
Indian River Fruit 





the newly incorporated 
Company, of Dover, Del. 
A. Goodhue, president of the Utah 


Justin 
Nursery company, Salt Lake City, died sudden- 
ly at the Alta club on July 23. 


residence of J. M. Wickizer, proprietor 





The 
of the Wickizer Nurseries, of Plymouth, Ind., 
was recently destroyed by fire. 

The thirty-second annual convention of the 
Georgia State Horticultural Society was held 
at Cornelia, Ga., August 12-13th. 


The city of Minneapolis, Minn., is agitating 
the question of establishing a park to include 
property in the center of the city. 

L. Stapp, who conducts a nursery at Daven- 
port, Ia., is building a new hot house to add to 
the many he has lately constructed. 


O. E. Winters, of San Diego, Cal., has on ex- 
hibition an apple of the Grindstone variety, 
said to have grown on a quince tree. 


F. C. Weber and party of St. Louis have 
returned from their western trip, and Fred Jr., 
has gone on a month’s trip to Alaska. 


The summer meeting of the New York State 
Fruit Growers’ Association was held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., August 19-20th. 


The Ohio State Horticultural Society held its 
summer meeting at Guipsum, O., August 12th. 
F. H. Ballon, of Newark, O., is the secretary. 


John S. Kerr, of the Texas Nursery Company, 
Sherman Tex., recently addressed the newly 
organized Gerr County Association at Mangum, 


Okla. 


Fruit growers of Iowa, it is said, are becom- 
ing enthusiastic over the possibilities of peach 
growing in that state. Recent experiments have 
been very successful. 


The Bracher Fruit Company has been incor- 
porated at San Jose, Cal., for the purpose of 
engaging in an agricultural, horticultural and 
viticultural business. 


Victor Felter has recently started in the nur- 
sery business at Cherokee, Iowa. 

Wenatchee Valley Nursery Co., 
Wash.; capital, $5,000. 


Wenatchee, 





John F. Childs, of Greensburg, Ind., 
to have been successful in the propagation of 
pure Virgin White Apples, according to the 
“Review” of that city. 


is said 


F. McGrew has been appointed receiver of 
the Fairview Floral Company located at Beatty- 
town, O. The assets are given at $23,600 and 


the liabilities at $13,350. 


Thos. W. Dwyer & Company, of Orange Coun- 
ty Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y., have issued their 


mid-summer catalogue of strawberry plants, 
vegetables and evergreens, 
Orlando Harrison, of Berlin, Md ..and C. B. 


Knickman, of the McHutchison Company, New 


York City, sailed August 13th for Europe. They 
will remain abroad until the latter part of 
September. 


G, B. Wilson, of Lancaster, Pa., has named a 
new variety of cherries propagated by him, 
“Governor Stuart Cherry” as compliment to 
Governor E. §S, Stuart, of that state. 
Horticultural Society will 


The Oregon State 


meet in Portland, Ore., on December Ist, and 
the Northwestern Fruit Growers’ Association 
will follow with a three days session. 

tobert Miller, of the Miller Floral Company, 
North Brookfield, Mass., has organized a com- 
pany, capitalized at $100,000 to start a rose 


nursery at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The Northwestern Nursery Company, of Val- 
ley City, N. D., reports a large volume of busi- 
pess, and announces that it will be necessary to 
greatly increase the acreage next spring, 
John A. MeGann. who has been connected 
with the Lischey Nursery at Nashville, Tenn, 
1892, died on July 22, while visiting his 
Alabama. He was 58 years of age. 


since 
son in 





Articles of incorporation have been taken out 


by the Columbia River Company, of Spokane, 
Wash. The capital stock is $80,000, and R. A 
and Sadie E. Jones are the incorporators, 
W. F. Knapp, of Monroe, Mich., who is en- 
gaged in the propagation of fruit and orna- 
mental trees, is a candidate for the nomination 


of state treasurer on the Republican ticket. 





The New York State Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered that many trees in the 
vicinity of Port Chester shall be cut down, 


owing to the ravages of the San Jose scale. 


Among the speakers at the National Florists’ 
Association convention at Niagara Falls was W. 
C, Barry, of Ellwanger & Barry Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who spoke on “ Out-of-door Roses.”’ 

Mrs. Ella Lawrence, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has on exhibition three Elberta peaches, the 
combined weight of which is 3% pounds, 
each peach having a circumfercence of 9 inches. 
Stark, president of the Missouri State 
Foard of Horticulture, and J. M. Irvine, editor 
of “The Fruit Grower,” are making a tour of 
the fruit district of Colorado. 


Aigburth Nursery, Liv- 


We Be 


Robt. P. Ker & Sons 


erpool, Eng., are offering a new marguerite, 
Pink Queen Alexandra, which was given an 
award of merit at the Royal Horticultura! So- 
ciety last June. 

An attractive circular on “Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings” is being sent to the trade .by Charles 
Detriche, Sr., Angers France, through his 


American representatives, Jackson & Perkins 


Company, Newark, N. Y. 


A descriptive catalogue of Japanese special- 
ties for the florist and nursery trade, well illus- 
trated, is being sent out by The Yokohoma Nur- 


sery Company, who has a branch office at 
No. 31 Barclay street, New York City. 
Earl Mott Wilson, of Chicago, becomes ad- 


vertising manager for Stark Brothers Nurseries 
& Orchards Company in place of M. J. Crow, 
who has resigned, and who is about to engage 
in the nursery business in California. 


Geneva, N. Y.., is 
book on the grapes of New 
York. This work will describe about 1,500 
varieties of grapes. The book will probably be 
ready for distribution late this fall. 


The experiment station at 


about to issue a 


A report from Salt Lake City, Utah, states 
that Henry H. Tanner is president of the newly 
organized Sinaloa Land & Fruit Company, cap- 
italized at $254,000. The company will exploit 
nearly 5,000 acres of land near Fuerte, Mexico. 


The Mineral County Orchard Company, cap- 
italized at $50,000, has been organized. O. A. 
Hood, of Keyser, W. Va., is the president. The 
company has about 400 acres of land on which 
they will plant orchards of peaches and apples. 
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Thomas Kittleson, of Grand Park township, 
Minn., is about to go into the nursery business 
under the name of the Detroit Nursery. The 
chief product for the first year will be orna- 
mental shade trees. Mr. Kittleson’s postoffice 
address is Dahl, Becker County, Minn, 


The Philadelphia, Pa., “North American” is 
authority for the statement that James Sebire, 
of 1524 Wharton street, has a fig tree in his 
yard which yields him every year from 700 to 
1.000 of the best figs. Perhaps the only tree in 
this latitude from which ripe figs can be picked. 


Apples which drop from your neighbor's tree 
into your yard are your property, but those 
hanging on the tree are the property of your 
neighbor, according to a decision given by 
Judge Brindley, of La Crosse, Wis., in the case 
recently tried before him. 





Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., are 
sending out one of the most attractive booklets 
imaginable in their “Select Peonies, Phloxes 
and Trises for Fall Planting.’”’ The text is en- 
tertaining and instructive while the illustrations 
are exceptional in quality and design. 





The summer meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society was held at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., August 26-27. The first day was devoted 
to papers and discussions on horticultural topics 
confined mostly to floriculture, landscape gar- 
dening and other features of the aesthetic side 
of horticulture, 





It is said that Edward McGuire, of Albu- 
querque, N. M., has succeeded in the propaga- 
tion of huskelberries that are nearly as large as 
grapes. Inasmuch as the editor of this paper 
comes from Northern New York where, in his 
boyhood days, he picked hundreds of quarts of 
huckleberries, he would like to be shown, 


The Beaumont Nursery Company, of Beau- 
mont, Tex., is to propagate and plant 1,000,000 
eucalyptus trees for a Tulare syndicate. The 
trees will set about 1,500 acres of ground. In 
addition to this, the company has contracts for 
planting several smaller tracts, including forty 
acres for the Beaumont Eucalyptus Association. 


According to the “Sentinel,” of Osceola, Ia., 
Dr. Forney, o. that place has on exhibition a 
sample of tree strawberry, supposed to be a 
hybrid of the raspberry and strawberry. The 
result, it is said, is beautiful to behold, but a 
distinct disappointment when eaten, The fruit 
tastes like a mulberry, only more so. The plant 
is said to be valuable for ornamental purposes, 
but not good for anything else. 


A grape vine, which it is estimated covers an 
acreage of 600 square feet, is one of the at- 
tractions near Princeton, Ind. Before planting 
the vine a large hole was made in the ground, 
and this was filled with bones from a slaughter 
house. The bones were covered with several 
feet of rich soil, and the small vine was set out. 
Its growth has been very rapid. The vine has 
borne as high as 2,500 bunches of grapes. 


Another step in the advance policy of the 

Ontario, Canada government has been taken 
in the inauguration of the first of the promised 
forestry nurseries. The government will pur- 
chase a plot of ground in Norfolk county, to be 
used for the cu!tivation of nursery stock. It 
is 100 acres in area, and is situated on the 
borders of a section several thousand acres in 
extent, which is unsuited for agricultural pur- 
poses, but admirably adapted for the culture of 
trees. —_—_—— 
The International Apple Shippers’ Association 
held its annual convention at Niagara Falls dur- 
ing the week of August 6th. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, W. L. Wagner, 
Chicago; secretary, C. P. Rothwell, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; treasurer, William French, New 
York. Executive committee, C. H. Weaver, 
Chicago, chairman; C. H. Williamson, Quincy, 
Tll.; D. S. Beckwith, Albion, N. Y.; R. J. Graham, 
Belleville, Ont., and J. Warren Patch, Boston. 
Vice-presidents were named from all the apple 
growing states. The 1909 meeting will be held 
in August at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


At the convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Park Superintendents held in Minnea- 
polis officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Duncan, Boston, Mass,:; vice-presi- 
dents; East—John Henderson, Montreal, P. Q.., 
and C. E. Keith, Bridgeport, Conn. Middle 
West—J. W. Rodgers, Cincinnati, O., and M. 
H. West, Chicago, Ill. West—Theodore Wirth, 
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Minneapolis, Minn., and J. W. Thompson, Se- 
attle, Wash, Secretary and treasurer, F. L. 
Mulford, Harrisburg, Pa. Seattle, Washington, 
was Selected as the place for the meeting of 
1909. 


the increase of business and 
insufficiency. of the present 
quarters, M. F. Foley of the Great Northern 
Nursery Co., Baraboo, Wis., has begun the 
erection of a new 30x50 ft. storage building 
for the stock which must be taken up in the 
fall. This building is to be built of cement 
blocks and will have a cellarage of 14 feet 
depth, and will be perfectly frost proof This 
season has good one for the nursery 
company and it has become necessary to make 
more and larger preparations for the business 
of the coming year. 


On account of 
the consequent 


been a 


J. W. Phillipi, of Campo, Cal., claims to 
have successfully developed a fruit which he 
calls the Peacherine that is a cross between the 
peach and nectarine. The meat of the Peach- 
erine is said to be solid and firm. A nursery 
company of California has procured the rights 
for the Pacific Coast states, while Missouri peo- 
ple have obtained that section of the country. 
It is intended to sell not more than 2,000 trees 
next spring. The fruit is said to combine the 
delicate flavors of both the peach and nectarine 
The original color of the peach is not only re- 
tained, but by some it is believed to have been 
improved upon, the cheeks being a little darke1 
than peaches, then fading away into 
most beautiful tints. 


some 


A splendid showing has been made in the 
experiment of raising Mexican seedling peaches 
at the government experiment farm near the 
city. says F. B. Hedley, physiologist in charge 
of the western division of extension work under 
the Department of Agriculture, Texas. “The 
success that has been had at the farm here,” 
said Mr. Hedley, “proves for the first time that 
these seedling peaches can be raised in this 
climate, They are of a very unusual variety, 
and heretofore have been exclusive with Mex- 
ico. G. Onderdonk, a fruit expert of nursery, 
in making an examination of the orchard yes- 
terday, said the trees have been crossed with 
a Chinese peach, which he knows to have been 
introduced into Mexico some years ago. Fully 
25 per cent. of the orchard will be allowed to 
mature. This is a large percentage for seedling 
growth.” 


“T have had an acquaintance with the white 


blackberry for 35 years,” says L. M. Hartman 
of Lawrenceville, O. “We used to have the 
only wild cucumber tree in the county, and 


when it blew down that long ago, I remember 
that a wild white blackberry bush came up 
around the stump. It finally changed and the 
berries were purple. The bushes we have now 
were brought from Missouri three years ago. 


Don’t think I am trying to advertise them to 
sell,” laughed Mr. Hartman. “Anybody who 
wants to raise them is welcome to come to 


our garden and get a'l the bushes they want 
for nothing.” The berries grown by Mr. Hart- 
man are sweeter and more tender than the 
blackberry, and the flesh is less firm and the 
seeds less noticeable 

Nurserymen should send to the Agricultural 
College, College Station, Brazon county, Texas, 
for bulletin 105 on “Notes on Forest and Orna- 
mental Trees” by H. Ness, assistant horticul- 
turist. 
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orchards 
headquarters at Houston, 
state Last 
nurseries and orchards, 


Sam H. 


and 


Dixon, state inspector of 


nurseries, with 


Texas, has begun his inspection 
year he inspetced 252 
2.395 acres of land, and 
6,640 destroyed. 
inspected valued 
The total 
19,129,051, and 
Apple, 3,903,560, 
1,677,550, pear 852,868, 
294,612, 
209,479, pecan trees 288,462 


which number covered 
that 


nursery 


it was found 
The 


$702,700, or 


trees were 


value of stock 


about acre. 


$210 per 


number of trees 


inspected was 


they were divided as follows: 


peach 6,838,642, p'um 


forest 4,598,895. fie 546,983, orange 


other citrus trees 


Other nursery stock was inspected last year as 
follows: Grape vines 1,154,875, ornamental 
shrubs 716,994, roses 654,923, strawberry plants 


552 acres, blackberry plants 514 acres, dew- 


berry plants 319 acres and raspberry plants 179 
certificates of author- 
issued to fifty- 
four nurseries outside of the state. 


acres During last vear 


ity to do business in Texas were 


The city officials of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
ceived an inkling of the value of nursery stock 


when they came to condemn certain pieces of 
property in the city for the extension of a 
street. John Charlton, nurseryman, owns a 


part of the land through which it is 
proposed to extend the street. This land he has 
planted to nursery stock. Mr. Charlton said 
that he had twenty-two grape vines of a new 
variety which he valued at $20 each. They 
might, he worth far more in the future 
if they developed as he expected. He candidly 
informed the attorneys that he expected great 
results from this new variety which he has 
named the Puritan. Other stock that would be 
damaged he estimated at a value of about $1,- 
200. His testimony corroborated by the 
following nurserymen: J. M. Charlton, his son; 
Charles B. Malloy, of Ellwanger & Barry, Allan 
M. Wood and E. 8S. Osborne Mr. Osborne 
placed the value of the vines at $25 each 
and told the attorneys he part owner of 
them. 


greater 


said, be 


was 


grape 


was 


It will be news to most people that Frank 
W. Power has been out of the nursery business 
so far as any financial interest is concerned, 
for more than six months. Last December Mr. 
Power disposed of his remaining interest in the 


Oregon Nursery Company. The Capital City 
Nursery Company, the Albany Nurseries and 


the Portland Wholesale Nursery Company, to 
M. McDonald Previous to this time, in May, 
1907, Mr. Power had sold a part of his interests, 
the Chico Nursery Company, to Bouillard & 
Wightman and the deal of last December left 
him without any financial interest in the above 
properties. At the request of Mr. McDonald, 
who was obliged to be absent in California on 
account of the sickness of his wife, Mr. Power 
consented to remain as general manager of the 
Oregon Nursery Company until after the spring 
packing this year. Mr. Power's plans for the 
future are somewhat unsettled. He has been 
repeatedly asked to start a nursery in this city 
and has the matter under consideration. How- 
ever, he has other business openings and may 
decide to go elsewhere A host of Salem 
friends will earnestly hope that Mr. Power may 
be able to make arrangements to launch his 
new enterprise and remain in Salem.——Oregon 
Statesman. 
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Journal of Economic Entomolog 


HAS THE LATEST REPORTS OF THE WORK 
OF ALL THE LEADING STATE AND GOVERN- 
MENT ENTOMOLOGISTS. DO YOU WISH TO 
LEARN THE LATEST CONCERNING SPRAYING 
METHODS? 
SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST. 


E. D. SANDERSON, Business Manager, 


THEN SUBSCRIBE $2.00 A YEAR. 


DURHAM, N. H. 
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CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 


Photographic Evidence Showing 
Strength of Hedge Grown 
by P. J. Berckmans Company 
at Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. L. A. Berckmans Also Gives 
Some Interesting Facts Concern- 
ing the Solution of the Labor 
Question as Applied to the Nur- 
sery Business. 


Editor American Fruits: 

‘ Agreeable to vour esteemed favor of 
l4th we are very pleased to enclose you 
herewith a photo of Citrus Trifoliata, 
Hardy Orange, at P. J. Berekmans Com- 
pany, Augusta, Ga. This hedge is about 
twelve years old and four feet in height. 
The accompanying photograph will give an 
idea as to the weight this hedge can sus- 
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and New Orleans. Nineteen of them from 
the Savannah lot were sent to us without 
any solicitation upon our part. As an ex- 
periment we employed the entire number 
and they have given us most satisfactory 
service. 

‘* They are steady and industrious lab- 
orers, quiet and peaceable and so far have 
not developed any quarrelsome disposi- 
tions. They are very economical and are 
saving their money, and they give us more 
satisfactory results than the negroes which 
we have been using very largely for many 
years. The majority of the negroes will 
work about four days in the week. Satur- 
days they usually have some ‘‘Society 
Business,’’ or a little ‘‘ Private Business’’ 
to attend to, but they are sure to turn up 
about 4:30 o’cloek Saturday afternoon to 
get their pay. Monday many of them are 
incapacitated for work from the effeets of 
too much booze, whereas our Austrians put 
in every minute, from Monday morning 
until Saturday night. In faet, every one 
of them grasps the opportunity to work 
overtime whenever such opportunities are 
afforded them.’’ 


Very truly yours, 


L. A. BERCKMANS. 





— 














CITRUS TRIFOLIATA GROWN BY P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 


tain, in faet, it could hold up all the peo- 
ple who could find space upon it. 

‘* The above mentioned plant is without 
doubt the best hedge plant for defensive 
purposes in the South. Three or four 
years after transplanting an impenetrable 
hedge can be secured, provided the hedge 
has had the proper cultivation, pruning 
and fertilization. It is ornamental as well 
as defensive. In late winter the leaves 
drop, but the dark rich green of the bark 
gives it a pleasing appearance to the eye. 

It is very quickly and economically 
trimmed with a straight hedge knife. We 
improvised a most excellent knife for these 
purposes from a 28-inch grass blade mount- 
ed upon an 18-inch handle. Two men, one 
on each side of the hedge, can readily eut 
a half mile of hedge per day, with the 
above mentioned knife. Three trimmings 
a year we find sufficient to keep the hedge 
in proper shape. 

‘* It might be interesting to some of your 
readers to know something of the satis- 
factory work we have been receiving for 
the past year from a lot of Austrian farm- 


ers from the neighborhood of Triest. Last 
fall several hundred of these Austrians 


Janded in Charleston, Savannah, Mobile . 


In Missouri. 


We are having a good growing season 
just now. Had it very wet early, then 
very dry for a few weeks, but good rains 
the past few days is bringing stoek out in 
sood shape. 

Apples seem to be making up pretty 
well in caliper, but not quite so well in 
height. 

_Pear and Peach are making a very satis- 
factory growth. 

Don’t think we ever had a better stand 
of Concord Grapes, nor a better growth at 
this time of year. 

Evergreens and 
good growth. 

The freeze in the Spring which caught 
the Carolina Poplars just as they were 
making a good start seems to have made 
them branch lower than usual, but they 
are doing well and will be stocky, and well 
branched. 

Prospect for Fall sales very good. 


Shrubs have made a 


Very respectfully, 
GEO. H. JOHNSTON, 


Kansas City Nurseries. 
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APPLE AND PEAR GROWING. 
Interesting Statement of the Number of 
Bearing Trees in the United States. 

W. N. White, of New York, has pre- 
pared an interesting table showing the 
number of apple and pear trees of bearing 
age in the United States on June 30, 1903. 
Reckoning apple trees at 40 and pear trees 
at 60 to the acre, it appears that the total 
acreage is about 5,000,000 acres. This is 
50 per cent. greater than the acreage rep- 
resented by the potato crop. 

Missouri is the greatest apple growing 
state, having 20,040,399 trees, and New 
York comes next with 15,054,832 trees. 
California has the largest number of pear 
trees, 2,512,890, and New York is a close 
second with 2,183,909. North Dakota has 
just three pear trees, according to Mr. 


White. 


Mr. White’s table follows: 
Trecs 

State or Territory Apples ears 
eres (weenaadwe 4184,781 39,902 
New Hampshire 2,034,398 38,287 
Vermont ...... gugitoand 1,675,131 28,357 
Massachusetts ...... 1,852,046 148.503 
eee BOM oc ccccccss 215,598 23.344 
COMMOGICEE 2.002 cccces 1,167,312 79,243 
POGUE TOG 6 scccccnwssnes 15 054,832 2,183,909 
eee DOO hncwdcuscess 1,810,793 926,117 
Pennsylvania ...... ooo 11,774,211 815,349 
cee es | maeiade 567.618 394,814 
District of Columbia.... 1,253 1,118 
BERENGNEE sccecs esvves 1,824,183 690,483 
WEE Raadescus Se0ees 8,190 025 291,288 
North Carolina ........ 6,438,871 138,836 


MROOHE occccsis cecece 2,359,975 385 166 


South Carolina ......... 694,700 72.846 
Dh éecveeeee adeacee 8,219 208,145 
NS okt aan! eae Rae 2,015,711 206,619 
DO ccs haeees 705,790 177,824 
ee viene ee nee 138,833 74 669 
a 7,486,145 202,109 
Arkansas ...... 7.486.145 202,109 
PED ceccase a2evees 7,714,053 »63,585 
West Virginia ......... 5,441,113 110,194 
Kentucky ...... 8,575 238 322,201 
EE Ee bane 12,952,625 921,412 
Pte ciguds ceeds 10,927,899 1.187,110 
ES 8,624,593 868,184 
 tenncsse o4 nnn se 13,450,006 795,551 
DE << ceoe eeee we 2 557,266 26.766 
Dn ccse avevene 875,905 3,602 
ce ake tadoaye 6,869 588 104,046 
Missouri ry et 20,040,399 548,702 
iw was ead: oe ee wn 11,848,070 327,781 
oo ae ieee 3,877,329 58,047 
South Dakota ...... 165,301 2378 
Be ae 2.35 3 
Montana ...... 530.076 8,422 
i Jiiew 9,23 135 
2 a 2,004,895 168,837 
De DOD accccsccces 483,157 39,877 
Dn ceesaw «ea meen 45.996 31,950 
tt A <he@a ae@ie wees 715,778 229 310 
Ph svc ateae «kw ee 83,393 6,214 
EE eee 982.348 128,907 
rae 2.735.824 310.597 
COP cece esccsses 2,825,898 374,166 
TE vs tence “sewed 2,878,169 2,512,890 
ee 2 054,894 177,265 
Indian Territory ....... 677,068 16,445 


201,794,642 17,716,184 


TCUOME GOCE 2c ccccewes 
A new and beautiful cherry is slowly but 
surely being developed through a_ discovery 


made by Dr. M. A. Flinn at his home on East 
Washington street a few years ago. What he 
saw were half a dozen large beautifully co'ored 
cherries, resembling the Lambert, on a strag- 
gling tree that had grown in his back ground. 
The cherries were large and firm and mahogany 
colored, larger than the Lambert although thev 
might be mistaken for the Lambert. He sent 
scions far and wide with the result that some 
of the cherries are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance. At Sunnyside there is a tree which 
is just beginning to bear. Its cherries are sim- 
ilar to those Dr. Flinn first found on his tree 
He finds that the cherries of the new variety 
come about two weeks earlier than the Lam- 
bert. Dr. Flinn expects soon to hear from the 
scions sent away some three years ago to Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, and he believes that his 
cherry will be one of the finest, if not the finest 
grown.—Portland, Ore., Oregonian, 
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Established 1868 WE OFFER 


Our LARGE STOCK OF 


Paeonies 


at a Special Low Price 
for Fall, 1908 


F. W. MENERAY 


CRESCENT 
NURSERY 
CO M PAN Y LSO a large stock of Cherries, 


. > eo . seherrie 
Council Bluffs, Plums, Pears, Gooseberries, 
Deciduous Trees and Ornamen- 
lowa 


tal Shrubs. We MUST SELL 


Established 1868 our Paeonies. Write for prices. 











Established in 1870 








| Special Offers for Fall 1908 


Large stock of 2 year apple in both Buds and Grafts 
Peach one year largely 5-8 and up 


Early Harvest B. B. root grown plants in both one and two 
year 


General line of nursery stock at lowest prices 


Send want list for Special Prices 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 
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E. P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kans. | 


Established in 1870 














The Willadean Nurseries 
Fall of seth ent teen 1909 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, and Forest Tree Seedlings in 
large quantities. Headquarters for Snowballs, Weigelias, 
Berberis, purpurea, vulgaris and Thunbergii, Spireas Van- 
Houtti, Billardi, Revesiana fl. pl., and others from 2 to 8 
feet. Tree Seeds we will have in season, Send for list. 


THE DONALDSON COMPANY, 





FOR FALL 1908 AND SPRING 1909 


We wish to call attention 
to our offerings of 


PEACH—One Year and June Buds, We invite inquiries NOW from 
buyers of June Budded peach, plum and apricot, We will bud especially to 
suit your particular wants. 


PLUM -—De Soto, Wyant and Japanese varieties 

PEAR, CHERRY and QUINCE — As usual 

MULBERRY—A splendid assortment, in quantity 
PRIVET—California and (true) Amoor River. 

ROSES-—Leading Hybrid Perpetuals, also Hardy Climbers. 
MAGNOLIA -Grandifiora. SPIREA—Van Houttei. ALTHEAS. 


Fraser Nursery Company, Inc. 


WARSAW, KY. 











HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 























All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CaMPBELL’s 
EaRLY. An extra fine stock and full as 
sortment of varieties of CURRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIKS ; also BLACKBERRY ROOT 
CUTTING PLanTs. Catalogue and Price 
List Free 


Seod list of waste wor prices. 








VINES 








T. S. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 








Of All Kinds for 


wo O D L A B E L S NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 





The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 





OUR SPECIALTY 


Burbanks Wonderful Winter Rhubarb 


Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries. 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


WAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 





The New HYDRANGEA 


ARBORECENS STERILIS 
(Hills of Snow) 
Grown especially for the murserymen’s retail trade. 
Colored plates free. Attractive circulars at cost. 


J.W. McNARY, 316 W. 4th Av., Dayton, 0. 


The Westminster Nursery 


J. E, Stoner, Sole Prop., Westminster, Md. 


My Specialty— Peach, and Carolina Poplars Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Blackberry, Asparagus, and Rhubarb Plants 
Privet, Celery Plants, Etc 


Prices Right and Stock Highest Quality 


WANT CHOICE APPLE TREES IN GRADES 


OWN Large flowering GET 
Clematis, One 
and two year 


ROOT | viszis;. °°} OUR 
ROSES | .os7#."<"y. | PRICES 











HEDGE PLANTS 


CALIFORNIA AND AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 


We offer to the trade nearly a million plants in the above 
for fall and spring delivery. Can also furnish cutting and 
small plants for lining out. Have 50,000 Soft Maple seed- 
lings. Some Carolina Poplar and American Sycamore in 
surplus. Write us for prices. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES 


Bostic Department Bostic, N. C. 





ficorge H. Whiting Nurseries 


A general stock of Hardy Northwestern Varieties that 
will succeed anywhere. It will pay you to get my Free 
Descriptive Catalogue. It is accurate, concise and original, 
and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakola. The 
best of its kind in the Northwest to-day 


Geo. H. Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak. 





a - PEACH SEED 
The VIRGINIA NATURAL Peach Seed Crop 1908 now ready for 


shipment. Send for catalogue and testimonials and see what 
the leading nurseries say about them and you will be con- 
vinced they are the best. Tennessee, North Carolina and 
other southern seed quoted later; yet these may not more 
than supply the local nurseries. 

Seed planted early produce the best results—so send 


your orders at once. 
P.O. Box 461 C. & P. Phone—4382—St. Paul Phone. 


W. W. Wittman & Co., 117 Hanover $t.. Baltimore, Md. 














MAHER & GROE 








BUDDING KNIFE No. 94. Sample by mail, 25c; 6 for $1.26 


NURSERYM™MEN’S 


KNIVES 


Hand Forged Razor Steel Warranted 





Nursery Pruner, 50 Cents 





¢g 7 








PROPAGATING KNIFE No. 89—650c. Blade Closes; White Handle. Same Handle, but_with Budding Blade, same price. 


MAHER & GROSH Co., 





: Pocket Pruner, GO Cents 
\ Pocket Budder, 35 Cents 
Pocket Grafter, 40 Cents 


} We Solicit Direct Trade 
Send for 12-Page Special Nursery Cata- 
logue. 


92 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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NURSERYMEN AND WATERMELONS | 
[BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AT ATLANTA, GA, AUGUST 19th AND 207K | 
Atlanta, Ga. Aug. 21—Probably the ing address was made by W. T. Hood, of Nicholson, Winchester, Tenn.; John A. 


‘‘highest’’ watermelon cutting on record 
in Georgia was that given Wednesday 
afternoon when President Asa G. Candler 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
acted as host to the Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association on the roof of the Cand- 
ler building. 

The roof is 325 feet above the noisy 
pavement of Peachtree street, and at the 
hour of entertainment, 5 o’cloeck, the low- 
ering clouds hung between the roof of the 
Candler building and the outskirts of 
‘*Greater Atlanta.’’ This prevented the 
guests from seeing all of the city, but they 
saw enough of panoramie Atlanta to be 
visibly impressed by the sight. 

Had a Busy Session. 

The nurserymen had been engaged, all 
day, in the Piedmont Hotel convention hall 
discussing ‘*Treatment for Aphis in Ap- 
ple,’? ‘‘Has Any Nurseryman Prevented 
Crown Gall and Hairy Root in Apple 
Trees?’’ ‘What is the Damage this Year 
by ‘Stop-back’?’’ ‘‘Is the San Jose Seale 
Being Stamped Out, and How?’’ ‘‘Shall 
We Bud or Graft Our Apple Trees?’’ and 
other vexing problems, and at the hour of 
adjournment were tired out and ready for 
recreation. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commeree, 
through Seeretary Cooper and President 
Candler, had prepared for a ride over the 
city for the afternoon. It rained and this 
broke up the plans. 

‘*Put fifty Georgia watermelons on ice, 
at onee,’’ was the order President Candler 
gave at noon, when the rain was seen ap- 
proaching, ‘‘and we'll give the tallest 
watermelon cutting in the south.”’ 

At 5 o’eclock Secretary Cooper met the 
nurserymen and eonveyed them to the 
Candler building, where they were shot 
up seventeen stories, walked one and 
found themselves on top of the Candler 
building, 325 feet from the ground. 

Walking around the coping, President 
Candler pointed out the Capitol, the Fed- 
eral prison, the various churehes in the 
east, Piedmont Park and north side 
churches, the Masonie Temple, the “Tech,” 
the Capital City Club, the new theater, 
the stoek yards, the Terminal Station, and 
other points of interest with the familiar- 
itv that greatly impressed the visitors. 

The fifty melons, iced to a delightful 
temperature, were cut and all thoughts of 
aphis in apples, San Jose seale, railroad 
tribulations and the like were forgotten 
and the members began discussing the 
problem of grafting a watermelon vine 
with a peach tree in an effort to produce 
a ‘‘peacherino’’ to be ealled ‘‘Candler.”’ 

Candler Welcomed Visitors. 

Mr. Candler had met the nurserymen 
earlier in the day when he delivered a 
brief and pointed address of weleome on 
behalf of the Chamber of Commerce. Im- 
mediately thereafter President Charles T. 
Smith, of Coneord, Ga., got the convention 
down to business and one of the most in- 
teresting sessions ever held was recorded. 

Previous to the meeting a programme 
had been printed and distributed, giving 
the topics to be diseussed and stating the 
speeches would be limited to five. minutes. 

As a result the convention was turned 
into an ‘‘experience meeting.’’ The open- 


‘ 


Richmond, Va., who took as his theme, 
**Co-operation.”’ He urged the members 
to pull together in an effort to have the 
railroads handle the shipments of nursery 
products more quiekly.: The various mem- 
bers made verbal protests on the delays 
which they have been subjected to. 

The question of planting peeans in the 
southern states came in for special men- 
tion during this session. 

The first speech on this subject was by 
R. C. Simpson, of Monticello, Fla... and was 
‘*The Peean in the Nursery.’’ Following 
this, J. C. Miller, of Rome, Ga., spoke on 
‘*Treatment for Aphis in the Apple.’’ H. 
Harold Hulme, of Glen Saint Mary, Fla., 
followed on ‘‘Best System of Rotation to 
Maintain Fertility.’’ A. I. Smith, the see- 
retary of the association, gave the side of 
the retailer when he touched on *‘ Nursery 
Problems from the Retailers’ Standpoint.”’ 
‘* Advertising,’’ was the theme for James 
Cureton, of Austell, Ga., and the closing 
address was by J. Van Lindley, of Pomona, 
N. C., on ‘The Nurseryman’s Part in Civie 
Improvement. ”’ 

In addition to these set papers, the con- 
vention discussed ‘‘The Uniform Inspee- 
tion Law, and How It May Be Aecomplish- 
ed.’’ State Entomologist E. L. Worsham, 
of Georgia, gave one of the best talks of 
the day on this subject. He explained in 
detail the workings of the Georgia quaran- 
tine laws. 

The following topics were dis- 
cussed: Is it good policy to send out cheap 
lists at the end of the season? Should we 
have a law for trademarking, or patenting 
fruits? Is the demand for ornamental 
stock increasing in the south? How should 
pecans be graded? 

At the coneluding session on Thursday 
Henry B. Chase, of Huntsville, Ala., was 
elected president for the ensuing year; 
J. C. Miller, of Rome, was named vice- 
president, and A. I. Smith, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

By a unanimous vote the nurserymen 
voted to meet next August at Huntsville, 
Ala., the home of the newly elected presi- 
dent. 

Throughout the session, which was held 
both in the morning and afternoon, the 
diseussion continued as to the best man- 
ner and method of handling the output of 
the southern nurseries. 

The fact that the south is turning more 
and more to the fruit industry was 
brought out, and laws to protect the fruit 
growers as well as the nurserymen were 
suggested and urged to be enacted in the 
various states. 

The association numbers over 200 mem- 
bers. Among those present were: 

MecElveen & McLendon Co., Coneord, 
Ga.:; Southern Nursery Co., E. W. Chattin, 
Winchester, Tenn.: Chase Nursery Co., 
Huntsville, Ala.; Alabama Nursery Co., 
Huntsville, Ala.; Fraser Nursery Co., 
Huntsville, Ala.; W. L. Killian & Son, 
Newton, N. C.; P. B. Simmon, Gainesville, 
Ga.: H. Harold Hume, Glen St. Mary, Fla. ; 
J. R. Murphy, Fayetteville, Ga.; H. K. 
Miller, Monticello, Fla.; B. Thornton, 
Favetteville, Ga.;: R. C. Simpson, Monti- 
cello, Fla.; C. M. Erwin, Columbia, Tenn. ; 
R. E. Allison, Bowling Green, Ky.; Harry 


also 


Young, Greensboro, N. C.; J. Van Lindley, 
Pomona, N. C.; J. A. Granger, Monticello, 
Fla.; Charles T. Smith, Coneord, Ga.: 
Mortimer Thompson, Coneord, Ga.; J. W. 
Geraty, Young’s Island, 8S. C.; A. A. New- 
son, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. I. Smith, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; W. T. Hood, Riehmond, Va.: 
John Galhouse, D. W. Hunter, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; W. F. Heikes, Huntsville, 
Ala.; J. C. Miller, Rome, Ga.: James 
Frazier, Huntsville, Ala.; W. A. Easterley, 
Cleveland, Tenn.: E. L. Worsham, Frank 
Smith, Coneord, Ga.; James Cureton, of 
Austell, Ga., and others. 


CURES DISEASES OF TREES. 


Judge A. F. Call Makes Experiments That 
Orchardists Are Studying. 


Success attending the efforts of Judge 
A. F. Call of Corona, Cal., in treating cum 


disease in eitrus fruit trees has been 
brought to the attention of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Hortieulture and in ad- 
dition to furnishing data to orchardists on 
the treatment the board is being assisted 
by the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, which is issuing cireular letters on 
the subject. 

Judge Call has studied the disease both 
in California and Florida, and since estab- 
lishing his residenee at Corona has cured 
1,200 lemon trees in an orchard of 3,000 
which were affected. Out of 16,000 orange 
trees he had 400 showing signs of seab and 
they are rapidly recovering. He holds 
that when drainage conditions are proper 
the disease ean be eradicated in any 
orchard, providing the trees are not past 
treatment. Speaking of his observations, 
he says: 

‘* T came to the conclusion that this trou- 
ble was not a disease but was simply a 
mechanical proposition. To demonstrate 
it | inoculated several healthy trees by in- 
serting chunks of gum under the bark with 
the result that no trees were affected. On 
the other hand, any injury to the bark will 
cause gum to exude. This may be caused 
in a variety of ways. In some instances 
I found a small root encireling the trunk 
of the tree just above the erown roots 
which had become imbedded in the bark 
and caused a stoppage of the flow of sap. 
In other cases I found the hard ground had 
buried pebbles in the bark, with the same 
result. Again I learned that standing 
water about the trees had injured the life 
of the bark, also that hot manure placed 
there had deteriorated the bark. Fully 
90 per cent. of all cases were due to earth 
around the trunk of the trees above the 
crown roots. 

‘* The gum disease of lemon trees and 
the seab of orange trees is substantially 
the same trouble and results from an in- 
jury to or the deterioration of the bark 
which impedes the downward flow of sap. 
The treatment should commence by re- 
moving the earth down to the crown roots 
and giving the tree proper drainage. Care 
should be exercised that the hoe or shovel 
used does not injure the roots. That por- 
tion of the tree which has been covered 


(Continued on page 16) 
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J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PETERS & SKINNER 




















Station A, Topeka, Kansas 
For Fall of 1908 


We offer a general line of 
nursery stock. We expect 
to have our usual 


supply of 
Forest Tree Seedling 


Apple and 
Pear Seedling 














UALITY 


Quality and quantity don’t always 
go well together; but they do 
with us because we know how. 
For the season of 1908 and 1909 
we offer Budded and Grafted 
Pecans, Leconte and Kieffer Pear, 
Hardy Oranges, Plum, Persimmon, 
Fig, Mulberries, etc. A full line of 
Shade Trees and Ornamentals. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. 


UANTITY 


W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 








Specialties for Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


[2 Japan Pear Seedlings. 


[?" California Privet—Fine plants, spec- 
ial prices in carload lots. 

je Cherry—1 year none better. 

te" Std. Pears, 2 yr. most all varieties. 

[*"" Dwarf Pears, 2 and 3 yr., Angouleme. 

t®” Quince, 2 yr., Champion, Orange, 
Meeches and Reas-exceptionally fine lot. 


t*® Japan Walnuts, 2 to 3 ft. to 5 to 7 ft. 
extra good. 


And general line of nursery stock. 


Correspondence solicited. 














P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 


Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 


best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata- 
logue free. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO. 
Agents for United States and Canada 


110-146 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 





Peach Seed Free From 
Disease Injurious 
to the Seedling 


The following is taken from a letter 
written me January 25th, 1908 by Prof. 
F. L. Stevens, at the head of the Depart- 


ment of Plant Disease, North Carolina 


““As stated in my letter of the 2oth, 
my records show the disease in Buncombe 
and Polk Counties. I have, however, 
never seen a case of peach yellows in the 
state in my seven years here, although I 
have constantly been on the watch for it 
and have traveled in probably more than 
eighty counties of the state, and have 
driven by buggy through practically all 
of the mountain counties. Nor have I 
received any specimens of yellows in the 
very numerous plant diseases which have 
been sent to me for determination, with 
one exception, notwithstanding the fact 
that I have made hundreds of inquiries 
by mail and through the Agricultural 
Press for information concerning the dis- 
tribution of this disease.” 


Only one case in Buncombe and it in 
doubt and we now gather no seed in this 
county and never gatherered seed in Polk 
County, as the Peaches in this county 
are largely Nursery Grown and we only 
gather the Naturals. Prices consistent 
with grade of seed. 


JOHN A. YOUNG 


Greensboro, N. C. 











Interesting to 


Nurseryman - Dealer - Seedsman 


Selling 
Field Grown Roses, Shrubs, Iris, 
Cannas, Phlox, Paeonies. 


Tea's, H. T's., H. P’s., Mosses, Rugosas, 
Climbers and Ramblers— 7hir/y types in all. 


Greatest assortment, 
Biggest MONEY value, 
QUALITY the Jdes?. 


Get our catalogue. Get our Prices. A postal 
will bring them. 


The United States Nursery CO. 


RIcH, MISS. 














PLAIN aed 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for 


Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 








Everything in Small Fruit Plants 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 





CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., ‘SES: 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, Rose 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 
A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may be had on application to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York 





Grape Roots That Grow 


Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonia, N. Y 
EVERLY, OHIO, NURSERY 


We have for Fall and Spring, 1908-1909 a large 
stock of standard varieties of Peach and Apple 
Trees, al! straight, healthy and well rooted 
Prices reasonable. R. R. Station at Waterford, 





Ohio. Correspondence and personal inspection 
cordially invited 


W. T. MITCHELL & SON, BEVERLY, OHIO 


LOCAL SALESMEN WANTED 





The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 


It is now working in fourteen states. 


Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
FOR SALE—BRAG TREE DIGGER-Used But a Few Days. 
L. F. DINTELMANN, Box 227, Belleville, Ils. 


FALL OF 1908 


New Trade Sheet and Scion List just out. Write 
for them. 

We have a Large Stock and can Ship Promptly. 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N.& 0. Co., Carrollton, Ill. 








P Seedli One year, 8 to “ inches; from very pro 
ecan mgs lific hae large paper shell, California 
grow k for Prices. Express prepaid 
Pi hi N t for Arizona, New Mexico, California and the 
istac 10 u Southwest Strong seedlings, from California 
grown seed. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid 

Both ready in November. 


Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 





Graves Peach 


An Early Yellow Freestone Ripening a week 
- efore Crawford's 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. Prices free. 


ORIGINATOR 
W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N. Y. 
I offer for Fall and Spring 
Standard Pear 2 Yrs, Bartlett and Seckel and 
other varieties. Dwarf Pear 2 yrs, general list. 
Pigm on Plum 2 yrs., European and J ag = Cherry 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. » oe 2 yrs., » gen- 
eral list. Quince 1} and 2 yrs., Glen be 
and Angers. 


All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 








Established 
1876 
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(Continued from page 14) 
Nurserymen and Watermelons 


with earth should be whitewashed to pre- 
vent injury from the sudden exposure to 
air and sun. 

‘* The next thing to do is to split the 
bark to permit the escape of surplus sap, 
preventing its accumulation and econse- 
quent destruction of the bark. This should 
be done by making a narrow furrow from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch from 
the limbs to the ground. About four fur- 
rows are sufficient. It is a mistake to re- 
move the bark supposed to be affected, for 
that causes a big wound and the greater 
part of the bark which appears to be af- 
fected will recover when the cause is re- 
moved. 

** After the furrows are cut they should 
be covered with neatsfoot oil, also the af- 
fected bark, so that it will prevent the 
gum sticking to the bark and facilitate 
the removal of the gum flowing from the 
furrows. Two or three weeks after the 
first treatment the trees should be gone 
over and the treatment continued until the 
gum stops flowing. In the ease of large- 
topped trees, carrying considerable sap, 
which are affeeted badly, the top should 
be cut back in proportion to the injury. 
If half the bark has been destroyed, half 
of the top should be removed.”’ 


QUEER PLANTS THERE. 


Government Hothouses Hold Surprises for 
Novices. 

If you have nothing else to do some 

afternoon next week, drop over to the 

greenhouses connected with the Agrieul- 


AMERICAN FRUITS 


tural Department and shake hands with 
Miss Barosnia Foetida and Miss Laportea, 
says the Washington, D. C., ‘‘ Herald.’’ 
You will find the experience interesting, 
and it will give you something to tell your 
friends about when they allow you to 
break into conversation. 

Foetida is a quiet, retiring little plant, 
about eighteen inches high, dividing into 
three branches, all green, soft and invit- 
ing. Every time you have gone through 
a greenhouse you have had an insane de- 
sire to catch the various plants between 
your thumb and forefinger and give them 
litle squeezes, just as you have an irresist- 
ible impulse to put your finger on fresh 
paint to find whether it is dry. The green- 
house watchman has firmly suppressed the 
craving for pinching other plants, but he 
will say nothing if Foetida is given the 
surreptitious grip. 

No; the watchman will say nothing. You 
will say all that is to be said. The watch- 
man merely will laugh. Your flow of 
language, probably, will continue inter- 
mittently for a couple of weeks, as that is 
about the period required to cleanse your 
hands of the perfume that is imparted to 
them by the inoffensive-looking Foetida. 
Compared to the odor of a bruised Foetida, 
a Limburger cheese is a high-priced eo- 
logne, and the scent of an East Side tene- 
ment is attar of roses. It is a degenerate 
eross between a burning gum shoe and 
rancid valerian, and when it is once on 
the hands, it cannot be removed by any- 
thing yet discovered. 

Filled with rage at the actions of Foet- 
ida, go down the aisle till vou come to a 
plant two and a half feet high, with one 
broad leaf spread over its top, umbrella 











WE WILL 
ATTRACTIVE 
ON 


NAME 


California Privet, 





Carolina Poplars 


One and two years old. 


_ Roses, Evergreens, Cherry and 
| Kieffer Pear Trees 


THIS 
LITTLE 
ADV. 
You will read. 


Others will 


read your ad- 


PRICES 


vertisement if 


it appears in 
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fashion, and several bunches of fruit that 
have the appearance of overgrown rasp- 
berries. Grab a handful of the leaf—and 
then go home until you learn not to touch 
government property. 

Laportea is a native of New Mexico, 
where it is known to the laity as the 
‘* stinging plant,’’ and is a remarkable 
institution. Even slight contact between 
the human skin and the underside of the 
leaf produces immediate results. Within 
five minutes after contact, the skin around 
the place touched has become red and little 
white blisters appear. In half an hour 
pains shoot up the arm, if the contact has 
been on the hand, and under the arm is 
excruciating pain. Pains course from one 
side of the chest to the other, and the 
lungs have the congested feeling which 
accompanies a bad cold. This state of 
affairs continues for about half an hour, 
when the patient gradually obtains relief, 
but the spot which became too familiar 
with the plant remains sensitive for about 
three weeks. Formic acid is said to be the 
active agent in the work of the stinging 
plant, but, whatever it is, it is a wonder. 

Another oddity in the same hothouse is 
the Chinus mole. It is a small bushlike 
plant, with narrow leaves. Take one of 
the leaves, break it in two, and throw the 
pieces into water. Almost immediately 
the pieces begin jumping around on the 
water with the uncertain, jerky motion of 
the little water spider which may be seen 
in any pond. This peeuliarity of the 
Chinus mole is not generally known, and 
the only wonder is that it has not been 
more popular in private conservatories as 
a curiosity. 

The Autearius toxiearia is an innocent- 
appearing little tree in the greenhouse 
with the other curios yet the ancients be- 
lieved that he who went to sleep beneath 
its branches would never awake. 








PEACH SEED 


We have in stock Virginia Peach Seed, 1908 crop. 
Can fill any size order. 


Virginia Natural Peach Seed Co. 


4th Ave. and Clinton St., Baltimore, Md. 





IN INDIANA 


“We are having some very dry weather in our locality 
and on account of the drouth our Catalpa Speciosa, about 
1,000 000, do not seem to be making the growth that they 
should. However, other stock looks fine and healthy and 
is making up niceiy. Business is good and prospects are 
fine. We are setting out 160 acres in Texas to the Catalpa 
for fence posts and large timber.” 


PORTLAND NURSERY CO. 








and heads. 





SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 








Southern Nursery Co. 


Winchester, Tenn. 


Plants. 











Ornamental Nurseries 
Our Stock is Fine This Fall 


If you are in need of Weeping Mulberry, Camperdown Elm, 
Catalpa Bungeii one and two year, we have them with strong stems 


A fine lot of Pin Oak and European Sycamore 6-8 and 8-10 feet. 
Red fig. Dogwood, Tulip tree, Magnolias. 

Red Snowberry, Barberry Thunbergii, Calycanthus, Hydrangea 
p. g., Cornus Spathii aurea, Cornus elegantissima, Copallina Sumach. 
Snowball up to 5-6 feet. 

25,000 Fine, strong, H. P. Roses, No. 1 budded stock. 


of Red Rosa Rugosa. 


If you don’t get our Trade-List, send for it. 
We guarantee entire satisfaction. 


HENRY KOHANKIE & SON 


Plenty 
Fine lot of Eldorada Blackberry Root Cutting 


Painesville, Ohio 











When writing to advertiser please mention American Fruits 
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Nurserymen 








_ 


Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum. 

Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, 
ville—General line. 

Springdale Nurseries, P. O. Box 123, 
Springdale—General line fruit and orna- 
mentals. 

James A. Bauer, Judsonia—Choice straw- 
berry plants. Wholesale and retail. 

Fiomer N. Sneed, Pronto—Pomegranates, 
figs and mulberries. 


Hunts- 


Arizona 
R. A. Smith Sr., Box 38, Safford—General 
nursery stock. 
California 
Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbank’s 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 
Wilson's Fresno Nursery, Fresno — Fruit 
trees and grape vines. 


Colorado 
J. W. Dillon, Greeley—General Nursery 
stock. 
Connecticut 
The Burr Nurseries, Manchester—Hardy 
New England grown stock. See adv. 


Florida 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello — General 
fruit and ornamental. Pecans in quantity. 


Georgia 
P. J. Berckmans Co., Ltd., Augusta —Fruit, 
ornamentals, nuts. 
Pike County Nurseries, Concord—General 
line fruit, ornamentals, shade trees. 


Smith Bros. Concord—General line fruit, 
and ornamentals at wholesale. 


Idaho 


J. J. Toole, “Idaho Nursery,” R. F. D. 2 
Payette—General nursery stock. 


Illinois 

L. F. Dirtelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees. 

John A. Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carrollton—Fruit stock. 

Arthur Bryant & Son, Princeton—Nursery- 
men, 

Irvin Ingels, LaFayette—General retail. 
Always a list of surplus. 

Harvard Evergreen Nursery, Harvard— 
Evergreen seedling and transplanted, 

Aurora Nurseries, Aurora—Fruit, shade, 
ornamentals, landscape gardeners. 

W. W. Thomas, Anna—The strawberry 
plant man. 

Maywood Nursery Company, Maywood— 
Ornamentals. 

Frank Kadlec, No. 18: Johnson Ave., 
Chicago—General nursery stock. 


Indiana 
J. K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 


H. W. Henry, La Porte — Strawberry 
plants. 

H. M. Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 
Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Bridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings. 

The E. Y. Teas Co, Centerville—Largest 
growers for the trade of the new hydrangea. 

Portland Nursery Co., Portland—Apples, 
pears, poplars, maples, California privet 
and catalpas. 

‘The Northern Indiana Nursery Company, 
Waterloo—Fine lot of apple and plum. 


A. Tull, Scottst _ 
ona sburg — General nursery 


lowa 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock 

C.G Patten & Son, Charles City—Fruit, 
shrubs, vines and small fruits. 

Snyder Bros., Center Point — Hardy 
Peaches for the north a specialty. 

H. F. Ayres, Wilton Junction — General 
nursery stock. Evergreens a specialty. 


issue up to and including March, 1909. 


representation during life of contracts. 
number specified. 


Apple Grove Orchard, R K. Lemon, Mgr., 
Mitchellville, R. F. D.3 — Strawberry spe- 
cialist. 

Davenport Nursery Company, Davenport 
—Peach, small fruits and ornamentals. 

F. W. Meneray, Crescent Nursery ~Co., 
Council Bluffs—Large growers of peonies, 
cherries. 

M. J. Graham, Adel—Strawberries, pears, 
and grapes. 

Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedlings. 

F. W. Watson & Co, Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings, Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

Aulne Nursery, Auline—F. T. Remer, 
pear and apple. 

T. H. Smallwood. Fort Scott—Fruit plants. 
Only the best is “Good Enough.” 

Eldridge Nursery Co., Girard—4o,000 trans- 
planted red cedar. 

Abilene Nurseries, Lock Box 374, Abilene— 
Apple, peach, shrubs, vines. 

M. E. Chandler, Argentine—Raspberries, 
grape vines, privet and shrubs. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, A. 
prop., Lawrence—Extensive 
general nursery stock. 

Cc. W. Murphy, No. 1750 Mass. St., 
Lawrence—Guiranteeing satisfaction to tree 
planters. 


Cc. Griesa, 
growers of 


Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade, ornamentals, shrubs. 


Loulsiana 
Sam H. James, Mound—Largest grower 
fine sans in U.S, grafted trees, grafting 
w ; 
Maine 


W. F. Cobb & Co., Turner Center— General 
nursery stock. 
Maryland 
W. W. Wittman, 117 
Baltimore—Peach seed. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co., Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 


Charles M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 
Vines. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin—Apple, 
peach, pear, strawberry plants. 


The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach, Carolina poplar, raspberry, black 
berry, strawberry, I-3 yrs. asparagus. 


Hanover street, 


Massachusetts 


Framingham Nurseries, South Framing- 
ham— Ornamentals, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs. 

Cc. S. Pratt, Reading—Strawberry plants 
and hardy phlox. 

Cyrus R. Keene, Cohasset. 

T. C. Thurlow & Co.. West Newbury. 


Michigan 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., 
General line choice nursery stock. 

Cc. E. Whitten, Bridgman—“ Strawberry 
Plants That Grow.” 

Michigan Nursery Company, East Elm 
Avenue, Monroe—Hardy, Michigan grown 
nursery stock. 

Central Nursery and Floral Co., Kala- 
mazoo—Herbaceous plants, small fruits, 
evergreens and ornamental trees. 


Monroe— 


Minnesota 


Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City—Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. 

J. Hill, St. James—Grower of all kinds of 
hardy trees, shrubbery, evergreens etc. 

The Preston Nursery, Box 45, Preston— 
General line, also Norway poplar. 


Missouri 


New Haven Nurseries, 
Peach and pear trees. 

Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach. 

Jackson County Nursery Co., Lee's 
Summit—Heavy stock of Apple and Cherry 
trees. 

lL. A. Goodman, 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City Nurseries, Geo. H. piamten, 
Prop.. successor to Blair & Kaufman, 23 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City—General line o 
nursery stock. 

J. F. McCurdy, No. 740 Eastwood St., 
Marshall—General nursery stock. 


New Haven— 


4,000 Warwick Road, 


be extended one year and you will receive the same representation in the directory. 


Foreign nurserymen, $1.50 per year. 


Wilkerson Nursery and Orchard Co, R 
F._D. No 6, Mexico—Wilkerson’s favorite 
peaches 

Kelsey Nurseries, No. 1305 Atchison St., 
St. Joseph—Apple, cherry, peach and plum. 


Mississippi 


United States Nursery Co., Rich—Roses, 
ornamental shrubs. 


Montana 

Montana Nursery Co., Billings—General 
Nursery Stock. 

Nebraska 

Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 

J. A. Gage, Beatrice—Black Locust. 

Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey—General 
nursery stock. 

G. lL. Welch & Co., Fremont—Surplus in 
crabs, native plums, forest trees and seed 
lings. 

New Jersey 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford—Nursery- 

men, importers and florists. 


Cc. A. Bennett, Robbinsville — California 
privet and asparagus roots. 


New Hampshire 


A. P. Horne & Co., Manchester—General 
nursery stock. 


New Mexico 


E. F. Cadwallader & Son, Mountain Park— 
General nursery stock. 


New York 

W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
roses 

Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark— 
Nurserymen and rose growers. 

T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia — Grape 
Vines. 

Wheelock & Clark, 
vines and currant plants 

Foster & Griffith, Fredonia—Grape roots, 
that grow. 

I, J. Farmer, Pulaski—Strawberry plants 
for the trade 

Jerome B. Rice Seed Company, 
bridge, N. Y. 

W. N. White & Co., 76 Park place, N. Y. 
city—Exporter American deciduous fruits. 

W. G. Means, Geneva—Wholesale Nur- 
serymen. Fruit stock a specialty. 

F. M. Hartman, Dansville — Wholesale 
grower budded standard and dwarf pear, 
cherries, plums, quince and apples. 

W. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, Dansville— 
Apples and Japan Plums. 

F. E. Schifferli, Fredonia — Grape vines 
and currant plants. 

J. B. Kimball, 45th Parallel Evergreen Nur- 
series, Brushton—Fir, spruce and pine. 

American Nursery Company, New York 
City— Complete assortment of fine orna- 
mentals. 

August Rijlker & Sons, 3: Barclay St., New 
York City—Horticultural Importers. 

George Bros., Penfield—Own root roses. 

John Charlton & Sons, Rochester—Roses, 
paeonies, flowering shrubs. 

H. W. Rice, 76 Dupont St., Buffalo— 
Fruits, ornamentals and climbing vines. 

Clark Nursery Co. Rochester — Natural 
peach seed. 


Fredonia — Grape 


Cam- 


North Carolina 
John A. Young, Greensboro—North Car 
olina natural peach pits. 


Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic — California 
and Amoor privet. 


North Dakota 
Oscar Will & Co., Bismarck. 


Ohlo 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses. 

W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle—Everything 
in small fruits. 

W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 

L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 

M. Crawford Co., Cuyahoga—Small fruit 
plants and gladiolus bulbs. 

Ford Seed Co., Ravenna—Choice seeds 
and nursery stock. 

Henry Kohankie & Son, 
Ornamentals is our specialty. 

T. B. West, Perry—Fruit trees and orna- 
mentals, small fruit plants, roses. 


Painesville— 


In advance will give you American Fruits for one year and a two line insertion in this directory in each 


If you are a subscriber send one dollar and your subscription will 


Advertisers will have 


Ten cents per line per insertion for each line additional to the 


Rosemont Nurseries, Painesville, Roses a 
specialty, address R, F. D. 2-Menton. 


T TT. Finney, Millersburg — General 
nursery stock 

Henry J. Biehl, Sandusky — Nursery 
dealer 


Wm. Carson & Sons, eeeapent — Ree 
berry and strawberry at wholesale and retail 

W. T. Mitchell & Son, Beverly 

J. W. MeNary, Dayton—The new Hydran- 
gea (arborecens sterilis). 

Spring Hill Nurseries, Tippecanoe City— 
General nursery stock. 

Wm M. Frink, 1557 West 
Cleveland—General Nursery stock 

Norman & Hocker, Painesville—Shrubs, 
phlox, herbaceous plants 


asth St 


Oregon 
Oregon Nursery Company, Salem—General 
nursery stock. 
A. Miller & Sons, Milton—Fruit, shade, 
ornamental trees and shrubs 


_ Capital City Nursery Co., Salem—Dealers 
in fruits and ornamental trees, 


Oklahoma 


Comanchie Nursery, R. F, D. 1, box 2, Co- 
manchie—Grape, blackberry, dewberry. 

Ozark Nursery Co., Tahlequah—General 
nursery stock, wholesale and retail. 


Pennsylvania 


Martin H. Musser, Lancaster Hedge 
plants, California privet, Japanese barberry. 

The Morris Nursery Co, West Chester— 
Fruit, ornamentals, roses, paeconies, iris, 
herbaceous plants, vines, etc 

J. B. Moore, Hatfield—Oak Grove Nur- 
series. 

Hoopes Bro. & Thomas, West Chester— 
Evergreens. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 

Peach and Carolina poplars. 

Oak Nurseries, Darby—Specialties, oak 
and maple trees 

Pierce Bros., Pierce Ave., Butler 
transplanted maples. 

W. S. Krady. R. F. D. No. 2, Mt. Joy— 
Catalpa speciosa. General nursery stock. 

Fred Shoosmith, P. O. Box 26, Guynedd 
Valley—Fruit trees, California Privet, 
Hydrangea and Japan Snowball. 

F. S. Palmer, P. O. Box 1500, Bradford— 
Hardy Phlox and Gladioli. 


Large 


South Dakota 


George H. Whiting, Lock Box 1108, 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties. 


Tennessee 

Easterly Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn,— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 

Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win- 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 

Tullahoma Nursery and Orchard Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn 

Giles County Nursery Co., 
Peach trees, peach seed 
poplar. 


Pulaski— 
and Carolina 


Texas 
M, G, Black, Mt. Pleasant—Pomeroy peach, 
best money maker of the age. 


Texas Nursery Co., Sherman —South- 
western trees. 


Edward W. Knox, Successor to W. N. 
Knox & Son, San Antonio—Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens. 


gm Fy —— Austin—General line and 
native Texas bulbs, shrubs, etc. 


Waco Nursery Co., R. F D, No. 7, Waco— 
General line of nursery stock. 


Virginia 

W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear. 

E. W. Jones Nursery Co, Woodlawn-— 
Peach seed, strawberry plants. 

Cc. D. Wenger, Dayton—General nursery 
stock. 

Washington 


Rose Bank Nursery, Pateros—First class 
stock our motto. 

Geo. W. Paslay, 
stock our motto. 

D Farquharson, No. 
Bellingham-— Direct 
drons 


Pateros — First class 


2414 Cher St., 
imported rhododen- 
Wisconsin 


Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay— 
White pine seed. 


(Continned on page 18) 











(Continued from page 
Nurserymen and Civic Improvement 
it was an awful waste! In the time which has 
elapsed New York has gotten back her original 
expenditure six times in cash on increased taxes 
on valuations that have mounted up all around 
the park, and the park is assessed as being 
worth $225,000,000. That was the foresight 
way of making parks. New York had to have 
more and more parks for her growing popula- 
tion in the lower end of New York, and she 
went down there where the population was 
densest and paid $53,000,000, and this time she 
got 10 acres. That was the hindsight price. 

Another thing you can do in making your 
communities better is to see to it that you have 
water to drink. Yes, just plain water, not mixed 
up with typhoid germs or any other things that 
make people sick. It is pretty hard sometimes, 
because it costs money to do that. It would 
seem water is the one thing that we ought to 
be dead sure of; most of the time we are dead 
because we are not sure of it. If you can pre- 
vail upon your community to spend a little 
money, you can get the water, and it is the first 
duty of a community to get pure water. 

You need to have good paving, and there is 
plenty of room for the nurseryman to investi- 
gate which is the best paving for your vicinity, 
how to get it cheapest, and how it should be 
done. Curious thing: no man here doing busi- 
ness would allow me to run his entire business 
and not inspect the results, but yet you will do 
that in your civic affairs. You pay your taxes, 
but you never think of inspecting the goods, 
You say, I am not a contractor, but you have a 


part in letting a contract and you should see 
that you get 100 cents worth on the dollar. 
Then you will get the water and sewers and 


you get the other things that you ought to have 


and do not have in most municipal improve- 
ments. 
Then it seems to me that you must really 


resolve to fight ugliness. You will often find a 
reactionary man who sticks to his own stable in 
the front yard, and one, too, which is all paint- 
ed over with “Coca Cola’, or Cascarets, or 
Quaker Oats, and you will have to deal with 
him gently and firmly. I saw a case yesterday 
that illustrates what can be done. Pillsbury 
flour had broken into Grand Rapids, which has 
a very pretty river bank, and they painted three 
big signs in three foot letters along the banks. 
Well, the ladies of Grand Rapids met and they 
resolved that they would stop buying Pillsbury 
flour until those signs were removed. Two of 
them came off P. D. Q., while the blacksmith 
who had the third would not have it taken 
down until the ladies agreed to pay for the 
painting of his shop. They are working on the 
blacksmith to-day. 

Dumps must be had, I suppose. A lady was 
arguing with me yesterday afternoon that a 
place along the river bank in Grand Rapids had 
to be used as a dump. I saw there a lot of tin 
cans and other things exposed to public view 
in order to show what the people of Grand 
Rapids had been eating. She thought there 
had to be a dump there, but I did not think it 
was necessary. Tin cans can be burned, and 
the rest of the stuff, and the dry refuse can be 
gotten out of the way. We must not turn our 
waste loose upon our neighbors, whether it be 
liquid or solid, and then count ourselves either 
good citizens or good Christians. That question 
was settled quite a while ago, it was settled for 
all time, when a man named Cain threw into 
the face of his Lord the impudent question, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” You know 
the answer he got. There is no change in the 
question or in the answer, it is not changed a 
bit, and in these days a man who is his broth- 
er’s keeper cannot turn his smoke, or his tin 
eans, or his garbage, or his billboards on his 
neighbor and be a keeper of his neighbor. 

Now, I said something about billboards, and I 
will admit I am “‘daffy” on them. I wish I could 
cut them out of my plans, but I cannot until I 
get blind, and I do not want to get blind. They 
are with you all the time. To be sure, you may 
say you do not see them at night, but some- 
times you do see them at night, because they 
are illuminated. I Know of a church in Mem- 
phis where they had a large colored billboard 
against the church, advertising a play. Here 
the Lord had for his work three hours a week in 
that church, while the billboard, covered with 
loud theatrical posters, was doing business 24 
hours a day on the outside. They were hav- 
ing an education in deviltry outside twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week, and an 
education in godliness three hours a week in- 
side. Now, gentlemen, which was getting there, 
the outside or the inside? You:cannot have a 
beautiful community and billboards. When 
you come to consider your parks you will see 
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the billboard men are very anxious to use your 
expenditure on parks for their own interest. 
On Sunday I saw how on Grand Boulevard in 
Chicago one of the fences proved available, and 
billboard men had slipped just as close as they 
could, right up to the edge. Again I saw in 
Loring Park, in Minneapolis, how the Quaker 
Oats man had gotten an edge right in close to 
the park—a large billboard planted in front 
of a tree so it seemed to be a part of the park. 
Now he was using a part of the Minneapolis 
park, for which the city had expended three 
million dollars, for his personal benefit. The 
time will come when that will not be legal; 
meanwhile, the way to get at that billboard is 
the way the people of Grand Rapids went about 
it—just quit doing business with the people who 
do anything with billboards, 

New York has built a tunnel under the Hud- 
son river at a vast expense. That tunnel was 
planned to be beautiful, and the stations were 
made exceedingly beautiful. I discovered, be- 
ing in Cincinnati not a great while ago where 
they make the Rookwood pottery, that they 
were making Rookwood borders for signs in 
the subway stations. Well, I will admit I al- 
most threw a fit about it, but I went to see the 
signs when I got to New York, at the completed 
terminal station in Hoboken. I saw a very 
handsome underground structure, but there 
were forty or fifty signs ranged about, and the 
devil looked the same inside with the Rookwood 
binding, as he looked outside with a rookey 
binding. Well, I had taken with me two or 
three gentlemen to look at those things, and 
then we went to the surface and I asked them, 
“Now, gentlemen, can you tell me the name of 
one of those things advertised ?’’ and they could 
not do it. I have tried that experiment and I 
venture to say that very few of you can locate 
the advertisement on any sign. The reason is 
perfectly plain. While I alone am talking, you 
can hear what I say, but if Mr. Hill, with his 
good loud voice, and Mr. Watrous and Mr. Van 
Lindley and several others were all to get busy 
at one time, you could not tell what any one 
was saying. That is the way the signs are 
doing business; they are all shouting at once 
and therefore you see none and see nothing. 
The signs are a pest and a parasite on legitimate 
advertising, and we will never have a country 
fit to look at until we get the signs eliminated. 

And then there are the ugly manufacturing 
plants. You can go to the man that has an 
iron foundry and say, “Please clean up; we do 
not want everybody that comes into town get 
the impression that the whole town looks like 
your back yard,” and he will do it. Just now 
there are prizes being offered for improvements 
in grounds and premises visible from a rail- 
road. In a Michigan town there is a movement 
on foot that is going to give help to those who 
are ashamed of the way in which they expose 
the very worst they have to the incoming or 
outgoing traveler. In the city of Adrian prizes 
are being offered for the premises visible 
from any railroad. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion, the whole lesson of 
it is that the nurseryman, if he is to aid in the 
general improvement of his home place must 
be a good citizen, and when you come to talk 
about men being good citizens in these days it 
means that the good citizen is an aggressive 
citizen. In my state we have a curious old man 
who was Governor a few years ago; his name 
was Pennypacker. No one would deny he was 
an honest man; any man would give bim every- 
thing he had in the world and not be afraid of 
losing it. His word was as good as his bond. 
He was an honest man, but he was a passively 
honest man, and he permitted $9,000,000 to be 
looted from the state treasury because he sat 
still and was honest. Now the people do not 
think very much of Mr. Pennypacker. There is 
aman in Washington at whom some people 
rage tremendously. They say he has unsettled 
business. Well, he has unsettled a great many 
kinds of business that needed to be unsettled. 
The condition that has come about through his 
unsettling is that nowadays people do not look 
at wealth as they used to; they say “How did 
you get it?” and people are thinking more about 
that matter. A total change has come about 
in five years. Why? Because one man is 
aggressively honest, and it is the aggressively 
honest citizen who is the good citizen. You 
cannot be satisfied in your own home and say, 
“Now my premises are clean, I pay my taxes, 
I do not vote, because I do not mix in politics, 
I am not in politics, I let it go at that.” You 
are not really more than one-eighth of a good 
citizen when you get that far, but if you go 
home and say, “I will have my place clean, I 
will have my street good, and I will see to it, 
by George, that nobody furnishes stuff to this 
community without giving 100 cents value on 


best 
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the dollar, so far as I can;” then you will be 
a good citizen, and without that kind of good 
citizenship, gentlemen, we will return again to 
the barbarously unpleasant condition from 
which recently we have been emerging. I per- 
sonally have the utmost possible faith that 
never again will there be a slump so that Mr. 
Wealthy counts only, never again will there be 
a slump so that dirt and disorder and filth are 
rampant. The public conscience is awakening, 
and I cannot wish anything better to you, my 
associates in this organization in which I have 
had the pleasure of meeting so many years, I 
cannot wish anything better than that each of 
you should be a leader in his own home com- 
munity to see to it that his community is just 
the best and finest one in his state. 
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Foreign Nurseries 





P. Sebire & Son, Ussy, Calvados—See 
advertisement. 
Charles Detriche, Sr., Angers, France— 


See advertisement. 
E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France— 
See advertisement. 
E. C. Morris, Brown's Nurseries, Ontario, 
Canada—General line 
. A, Wisner, Port Elgin, Ont.—General 
line and Wisner’s Dessert apple. 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co., Dayton, O, 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 


Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, 
N. H.—Wood labels of all kinds. 

Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., Toledo, 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 


American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
Box 704, Martinsburg, West Va.—Manu- 
facturers of “* Target Brand.” 











Small Fruit Plants 


FOR THE NURSERY TRADE 





Fall, 1908 


500,00 
250,00 


Currant and Gooseberry Cuttings. 


Write 


Black and Purple Rasp- 
berry Tips 


Gooseberry Layer 
Plants 


Everything in Small Fruit Plants. 
for Prices. 


P. D. BERRY, 


R. F. D. No. 3. Dayton, O. 



































Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
For the Fall of 1908 and Spring of 1909 we offer 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Roses, Pecans, Figs, Japanese Per- 
simmons and Magnolia Grandifolia 





In Large Quantities as Usual 


See Our Price List for Particulars 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 








YOUNGERS & COMPANY 


Geneva, Neb. 
Offer for Fall Trade 


Apple, Plum, Peach and Cherry Trees 


SEEDLINGS 


Apple, Black Locust, Catalpa Speciosa, Maple, 
Elm and Osage 


Aiso a Fuil Line of 
Ornamental and Shade Trees 


WRITE FOR PRICES 














Vincennes Nurseries 


W. C. Reed, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 
The Home of Alice and the Cherry Tree 


We have the Soil, the Climate and the experience and can 
furnish a Tree that cannot be surpassed for Vitality or Size. 

Foliage all on our Trees Aug. Ist. as fresh and green as in 
May, insuring well ripened wood the kind that will live when 
Transplanted. Splendid Tops and fine Roots. 


Cherry Being our Specialty can Furnish 

in 100,000 Lots or Less, all Leading Kinds. 
l'wo Year Cherry, lin. up XX Fancy One Yeas Cherry \ in. up 
: : oO & 


, to lin ‘ 
to \ & *to 


I 
to 


Cherry Buds furnished on short notice any quantity 


General line of other Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, Roses, Shade Trees 
Weeping Trees, & etc 
Submit List of Wants for Prices. Personal Inspection Invited 


THE 


L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar includiug 
1 year Whips 3 to 4 feet: lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 
Evergreens, Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 2 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 




















R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 
W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office. Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 


OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 








TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Spring, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




















Hench NUISEI sl0cks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the erican trade. 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 

Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, | Broadway, New York 











CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 
Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 








When whiting to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


























TOUR ORDER PLEA 








California Privet Silver Maples 
5000 4to 5 ft. 10000 2 to 3 ft. 10000 18 to 24 in. 1000 3 1-4in., 10 to 12 ft. 5000 1 to J J-4in., 9 to 10 ft. 
5000 3 to 4 ft. 10000 12 to 18 in. 5000 7-8 to J in., 8 to 9 ft. 
Kieffer Pear Siberian A. V. 
1000 3 yr., | 1-4 in, 7 to 8 ft. 8000 2 yr., 5-8 in., 5 to 6 ft. 1000 2 to 3 ft. 1000 3 to 4 ft. 
5000 2 yr., 3-4 in., 5 to 7 ft. 8000 2 yr., 9-16 in., 4 to 6 ft. 
000 2 yr S-2 ing 4t05 ft Norway Spruce 
Ch . 1000 2 to 3 ft. 1000 3 to 4 ft. 1000 18 to 24 inches 
erries 
% inch inch 9-16 inch 14 inch Plums, 2 Year 
Early Richmond 4000 3000 3000 2000 1 inch ¥% inch inch ‘4 inch 
Montmorency 1000 3000 3000 2000 Red June 1000 4000 4000 5000 
Baldwin 500 1000 500 500 Burbank 500 1000 1000 500 
May Duke 100 200 200 200 Wickson 1000 3000 3000 1000 
PEAC H, 1 Year from Bud 
3¢ in. up, 6 to 7 ft. 9-16 to 3f in., 5 to 7 ft % to 9-16 in., 4 to 5 ft. 4 to %in., 3to 4 ft. 
Admiral Dewey Crosby Globe Lemon Free Red Cheek Melocotoon 
A. Thompson Hurlock Crawford Late Gold Drop Lewis Salway 
Alexander Crawford Early Greensboro Lodge Slappey 
Amsden Delaware Graves Lorentz Smock 
Atlanta Denton Hague Mary’s Choice Sneed 
Belle of Ga. Edgemont Harrison Cling Matthew’s Stephen’s R. R. 
Bequet’s Free Early Rivers Hieley Marshall Stump 
Bilyeu Elberta Hill’s Chili Mamie Ross Sunrise Cling 
Bokara Engle’s Mammoth Hobson’s Choice Mayflower Troth’s Early 
Bray’s R. R. Emma Holland Cling Moore’s Favorite Victor 
Capt. Ede Eureka Hughes Mt. Rose Waddell 
Carman Everbearing Tennie Worthein Newington Cling Walker’s V. Free 
Christiana Fitzgerald Kalamazoo New Prolific Waterloo 
Chair’s Choice Foster : Klondike Niagara Wheatland 
Champion Ford’s Late White Krummell’s Late Oct. Old Mixon Willett 
Chinese Cling Fox Seedling Large Early York Picquet’s Late Wilkin’s Cling 
Connet’s So. Ey. Francis Levy’s Late Ray W. H. Cling 
Cobler Geary’s Holdon Lemon Cling Reeves Fav. Wonderful 


Connecticut Yellow St. John 


APPLES, 2 Year Buds 


Bups READY TO CUT 








“ in., 5 to7 ft. 3g in., 4 to 6 ft. % in., 4to5 ft. 
Aiken Red Dutchess King Pawles Janet Transcendent 
American Golden Russett Early Harvest Lankford Seedling Red Astrachan : Virginia Beauty 
Baldwin Early Strawberry Longfield Rolfe Walbridge 
Ben Davis Flora Belle Maiden’s Blush Roman Stem Wealthy 
Bismarck Grimes Golden McIntosh Red R. I. Greening Winter Banana 
Canda Red Gravenstein M. B. Twig Salome Winesap 
Carthouse Golden Beauty Mo. Pippin Scott’s Winter Wolf River 
Chenango Strawberry Hyslop Nero Stark Yellow Belleflower 
Cooper’s Market Jonathan Opalescent Stayman’s Winesap Yellow Transparent 
Domine Kennard’s Choice Pewaukee Sweet Bough York Imperial 


Paradise Winter Sweet 











J. G. HARRISON & SONS 


Berlin, Maryland 
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